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TO-MORROW. 


“* You’LL come to-morrow then ;” light words 
lightly said. 

Gaily she waved her little hand, gaily he bared 
his head. 


“You'll come to-morrow then,” and the man 
on his errand went, 

With a tender prayer on heart and lip, yet on 
his work intent, 


The woman a moment lingered ; would he turn 
for a parting look ? 

Then with half a smile and half a sigh, her 
household burthen took, 


“You'll come to-morrow then,” and when the 
morrow broke, 

Pale lips in the crowded city, of the “railway 
accident ” spoke ; 


A strong man in a stranger’s home, in death’s 
dread quiet lay, 

And a woman sobbed a full heart out in a cot- 
tage a mile away. 


So lightly our thoughts leap onward, so lightly 
we hope and plan, 

While fate waits grimly by and smiles, to watch 
her plaything — man — 


Discounting the dim strange future, while his 
blind eyes cannot see, 

What a single flying hour brings; where the 
next step may be. 


And love floats laughing onward, and at his 
side glides sorrow, 
While men and women between them walk, 
and say, “ We’ll meet to-morrow !” 
All The Year Round. 


HAREBELLS. 


A STRETCH of common land, abloom 
With golden gorse and yellow broom 
And bright with bracken sprays, 
Just touched through all their summer green 
With autumn gold. A placid scene — 
Fair spot for restful days. 


A grey old church of time-touched stone, 
With porch and turret ivy-grown, 
And chancel-window red, 
Lifts lonely here its ancient walls, 
And where the holy shadow falls, 
Sleep sound the quiet dead. 


I sit me down among the graves, 

The gentle west wind softly waves, 
And little ripples pass 

Across the greensward at my feet, 

And stir the countless blossoms sweet 





That deck the graves’ green grass, 


How gay they show, these narrow homes 

Of silent rest! The wild bee roams 
From flowerful mound to mound ; 

A throstle’s carol in the tree, 

Full, heart and voice, of summer glee, 
Scarce breaks the calm profound. 


How love hath decked the blessed spot! 
Here pansy and forget-me-not 
Make borders round a rose ; 
Here, through a lily’s parian cup 
On slender-column lifted up, 
The golden sunshine shows. 


But in a corner all alone, 
I see a grave without a stone, 
Without a planted flower ; 
How long, how long since love knelt there, 
In sore bereavement’s first despair, 
In woe’s first aching hour? 


No mark of love’s regret is seen, 

Yet is the lonely grave-plot green, 
And clothed from head to foot 

With bonny harebells, wild and blue, 

Of wind-like lightness, heaven’s own hue, 
That here have taken root. 


They toss their heads with sunny grace, 
Above that nameless resting-place, 
And flutter in the breeze ; 
No blossom carven from the stone, 
No white exotic newly blown, 
Shows comelier than these. 


I stretch my hand to pluck a bell, 
I murmur: “ Nature doeth well ; 
She chooseth this lone spot, 
Where no love-tokening flower is seen, 
And spreads her harebells blue and green, 
O’er graves by man forgot ” 
All The Year Round. 





IN SEPTEMBER. 


Tuis windy bright September afternoon, 
My heart is wide awake, yet full of dreams. 
The air, alive with hushed confusion, teems 
With scent of grainfields, and a mystic rune, 
Foreboding of the fall of summer soon, 
Keeps swelling and subsiding; till there 
seems 
O’er all the world of valleys, hills, and 
streams, 
Only the wind’s inexplicable tune. 


My heart is full of dreams, yet wide awake. 
I lie and watch the topmost tossing boughs 
Of tall elms, pale against the vaulted blue ; 
But even now some yellowing branches shake, 
Some hue of death the living green en- 


dows: , 
If beauty flies, fain would I vanish too! 
Longman’s Magazine. C. D. RoBeErtTs. 
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LEO 


From The Contemporary Review. 
LEO XIIL* 


I. 

GIOACCHINO PECCI, son of Count Lo- 
dovico Pecci and of Anna Prosperi, was 
born on March Io, 1810. He entered the 
Church at eighteen, became a priest at 
twenty-seven and a prelate at twenty-eight, 
and was at once appointed to Benevento, 
and then to Perugia; in 1843 he was 
nominated Archbishop of Damietta, and 
went into Belgium as nuncio; in 1846 he 
was made Bishop of Perugia, in 1853 car- 
dinal, in 1877 camerlingo of the Church, 
and on February 20, 1878, after a conclave 
of only thirty-six hours, popes He pre- 
sents in his own person a complete and 
splendid example of what an Italian priest 
may become under favorable circum- 
stances. A member by birth of the lesser 
provincial nobility, a man of good natural 
capacity and of high culture, an admi- 
rable Latin and a good Italian writer, 
devout in spirit and rigidly orthodox in 
opinion, a sincere and entire believer in 
the past and future of the Church and in 
the importance of its influence on society 
even in the present day, accustomed to 
command, familiar with the habits and 
methods, as well as with the international 
relations of the court of Rome, advanc- 
ing year by year in experience, in dignity, 
in authority —such was Cardinal Pecci 
when the final election of the conclave 
made him pope. Now let us inquire what 
in the present condition of the papacy 
such a pope has in six years been able to 
effect. 


II. 


A SOMEWHAT curious impression is 
left on the mind by a general survey of 
his pontifical acts and utterances. The 
Church which he directs seems to him by 
turns to be pursuing one unbroken march 
of victory and expansion, and to be so 
storm-shattered and foe-beset as to have 


* Leonis XIII. Carmina. Collegit atque italice in- 
terpretatus est Jeremias Brunellius. Udine, Tipogra- 
fia del Patronato, 1883-4 — Scelta di atti episcopali del 
Cardinale Gioacchino Pecci. Roma, Tip. dei fratelli 
Monaldi, 1879. — Leonis XIII. Acta. Rome, ex typo- 
graphia Vaticana, 1881. — Discorsi del Sommo Pontefice 
Leone XIII. ai fedeli di Roma e dell’ Orbe. Vol. L., 
1878-82. Roma, Tip. Ghione, 1882. 
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little time yet to live. His first act is 
that of March 4, 1878, in which, complet- 
ing the work begun by Pius IX., he 
reconstitutes the episcopal hierarchy in 
Scotland. In the preamble, no less than 
in the act itself, the papacy shows its old 
consciousness of universal and paramount 
authority. 


From the supreme summit of the Aposto- 
late [thus runs the preamble] to which, by no 
aid of our own merits, but by the Divine good- 
ness so ordering it, we are now lately elevated, 
the Roman pontiffs, our predecessors, did not 
cease to cast their eyes, as from the peak of a 
high mountain, over every part of the field of 
Lord ; that whatsoever in the lapse of years 
might most conduce to the maintenance, the 
order, and the consolidation of all the churches 
they might not fail to discern; and hence, in 
so far at least as it was given them from on 
high, they were chiefly solicitous both every- 
where among the nations to create new episco- 
pal sees, and also to restore to new life those 
which by the attacks of time had been im- 
paired.* 


To the restoration of the Scotch sees, 
in particular, he finds himself encouraged 
by three considerations: first, the state of 
the Church in that country, and the daily 
increasing number of believers and of 
laborers in the Lord’s vineyard, of 
churches, missions, religious houses, and 
other institutions of a similar kind, to- 
gether with a corresponding increase of 
temporal support; secondly, the liberty 
allowed to Catholics by the illustrious 
British government; and thirdly, the 
urgent representations made to him by 
the apostolic vicars, and by very many 
persons, whether of the clergy or the laity, 
eminent both by their birth and vir- 
tues.t 

In the same fulness of papal power, 
and with a solicitude which seems to 


* “Ex supremo apostolatus apice, ad quem, nullo 
meritorum nostrorum suffragio, sed divina sic dispo- 
nente Bonitate, nuper evecti sumus, Romani Pontifices 
Predecessores nostri universas Dominici agri partes, 
quasi de montis vertice, nunquam destiterunt, ut quid 
Ecclesiarum omnium conditioni, decori, et firmamento 
labentibus annis magis conveniret, dignoscerent; ac 
proinde, quantum quidem Ipsis ab alto datum fuit, 
quemadmodum novas ubique gentium erigere episco- 
pales sedes, ita eas que temporum iniuria perierant, ad 
novam vitam revocare solliciti in primis fuerant.’’ 

+ ** Permulti, sive ex clericis, sive ex laicis, generis 
nobilitate ac virtutum laude spectati viri.”” 
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spring from a real and deep religious 
interest in the countries to which he ad- 
dresses himself, he creates, on May 28, 
1878, the diocese of Chicoutimi in Canada; 
on June 21 the apostolic vicariate of 
Kansuh in China; on July 31 he converts 
the apostolic vicariate of Montevideo 
into a bishopric; on September 13 he 
cuts off a tract of territory from the see 
of Constantineh and annexes it to that of 
Algiers; on December 20 he divides the 
diocese of Beverley to make a new diocese 
of Leeds, and in September of the next 
year makes the Church of St. Anne its 
cathedral; on January 20, 1880, he raises 
the vicariate of Cracow into an episcopate, 
and gives it a new territorial definition; 
on May 25 he halves the diocese of Yuca- 
tan in Mexico and forms that of Tabasco; 
on July 29 he divides in the same way the 
archiepiscopal see of Santa Fe de Bogota, 
in New Granada, and forms the diocese 
of Tunja; on July 5, 1881, he constitutes 
an episcopal hierarchy in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina; on September 30 he re- 
duces the number of the Portuguese 
bishoprics and remodels their territorial 
distribution. 

These acts of ecclesiastical authority 
were carried out, either — as in England 
—without any communication with the 
government, or else —as in the Austro- 
Hungarian empire, in Algeria, and in 
Portugal — with the knowledge of the 
government, indeed, but not in any way 
by means of its sanction or authority. 
The redistribution of the archdiocese of 
Algiers was undertaken, he says, at the 
request of the then president of the 
French republic, Marshal MacMahon; 
the creation of the hierarchy of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina was of the pope’s own 
initiative, by the favor of the emperor — 
nothing more; the reduction of the Por- 
tuguese bishoprics was requested by the 
king of Portugal after discussion by a 
common council of bishops and ministers, 
the pope consenting not very willingly, 
but none the less it was carried out by his 
sole authority, and no one disputed his 
exclusive right of action in the matter. 
Finally, on the 25th of November, 1881, 
the republic of Uruguay asked for a 
diminution and alteration of the feasts of 
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the Church, and the pope accepted the 
petition and decreed the change. 


Ill. 


In former times civil governments con- 
tested the right of the Church to create 
sees and institute feasts by its own sole 
authority ; or, if they allowed the exercise 
of such powers, they put forward in every 
possible way their claim to be consulted 
and to have their wishes taken into ac- 
count. The pope therefore is now using, 
and using without opposition, a fuller au- 
thority than formerly; and he is doing 
this not only in the relations of the Church 
with the State, but in the internal affairs 
of the Church itself. In constituting the 
Scotch hierarchy, he commands the 
bishops (volumus ac jubemus) to keep the 
congregation De Propaganda Fide in- 
formed by constant reports of the state of 
their respective sees and of the flocks 
committed to their care ; and he abolishes 
all the ancient privileges and customs of 
that Church. The dissensions between 
the bishops and the religious orders in 
England in 1881 are silenced, and the 
points in dispute decided, by his supreme 
authority, and for this he receives the 
humble thanks of Archbishop Manning. 
If the English bishops wish to found a 
Catholic institution, in which studious 
youth, after completing the college course, 
may carry on its further education, they 
ask and receive the pope’s approbation of 
the scheme. The bishops of the Chaldaic 
rite elect as patriarch of Babylon —or 
rather they pray the pope to elect for 
them — Peter Elias Abolionan, Bishop of 
Jezireh, and the pope gratifies them. The 
Archbishops of Nicosia and Adana and 
the Bishop of Erzeroum apply to him to 
obtain the restoration of their rights from 
the Ottoman government, and —*“ from 
the justice of the sultan,” as he says — 
he does obtain it. He puts an end to the 
schism which had broken out among the 
Chaldean Catholics of Mesopotamia; with 
the aid of the English and the French 
ambassadors at the Porte he settles in 
favor of the Mansilian Catholics of the 
Syriac rite the controversy between them 
and the Jacobite heretics ; he extinguishes 
the Armenian schism altogether, and 
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those who had promoted it return to the 
obedience of the Church. The apostolic 
vicar among the Gallas tribes in Africa 
writes to him immediately after his eleva- 
tion to the Holy See, and he writes back 
confirming his powers and fanning his 
zeal. The Christians of Shoa appeal to 
him, and he not only confirms them in the 
faith and charges them to conform their 
lives thereto, but writes to the king of 
that African region, exhorting him to em- 
brace the Christian faith. Never, there- 
fore, has the pontifical authority in mat- 
ters relating to the Church itself been 
greater or more active than it is to-day. 


IV. 


Nor does it confine itself to dealing 
with purely ecclesiastical affairs. On 
January 3, 1881, Leo XIII. writes to the 
Archbishop of Dublin about the discon- 
tents in Ireland. It has been the habit, 
he says, of the Roman pontiffs, when Ire- 
land became too passionate in the defence 
of her rights, to allay her ardor by admo- 
nition and exhortation — which perhaps 
is not altogether true. He reminds him 
that already, so far back as June 1, 1880, 
he had given strict injunctions to the 
Irish bishops generally; and that, later 
on, he had assured the Irish bishops who 
came to Rome to visit the tombs of the 
Apostles that he wished all possible good 
to their countrymen, but that it was not 
lawful to disturb the public peace.* And 
expressing as usual his high esteem for 
the English character, he adds, in his 
usual magnificent Latin : — 


Such a manner of thinking and acting ac- 
cords most perfectly with the precepts and 
institutions of the Catholic Church; nor do 
we doubt that it will also be advantageous to 
the interests of Ireland. For indeed we rely 
on the justice of the men who hold the supreme 
power ; in whom, assuredly, it is common to 
find great practical experience combined with 
political wisdom. It may far more safely and 
easily be brought about that Ireland may ob- 
tain the things which she seeks if she avails 
herself of those methods only which the laws 
permit, and avoids all causes of offence.t 


* “Testati quidem sumus nos Hibernorum causa 
omnia cupere; verumtamen illud etiam adjunximus, 
perturbare ordinem non licere.” 


t “Talis n sentiendo agendoque modus institutis | 
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These counsels he repeats on August 
I, 1882, in another letter, addressed to 
the Archbishop of Dublin and to the 
other Irish bishops, in which he praises 
them for the resolutions passed at their 
Synod in Dublin, and emphatically re- 
asserting his confidence in the English 
government, admonishes the clergy to 
conform in all things to the decisions of 
the synod, amongst which he approves 
and supports by fresh arguments that one 
especially which refers to leagues and 
conspiracies. “Expediency,” he says, 
“is to be guided by justice; and it is to 
be seriously considered that it is a shame- 
ful thing to act unjustly in however just a 
cause. Now justice, as it is far from all 
violence, so is it especially averse to clan- 
destine societies, which, under a show of 
vindicating the right, end for the most 
part in disturbing the equilibrium of pub- 
lic affairs.” * 

He therefore prays the Irish people, 
“for the sake of the Catholic name, and 
of their country, to have nothing to do 
with such societies, which can avail noth- 
ing in furtherance of their legitimate de- 
mands, and which often lead into crime 
those who have been carried away by 
their seductions.” He returns to the 
subject on January 1, 1853, in a letter to 
the same archbishop, the main purpose of 
which appears to be —after expressing 
approval of a pastoral of the archbishop’s 
—to lay down a rule for the conduct of 
the minor clergy, who were mixing them- 
selves up with political agitations ; for he 


preceptisque Ecclesiz Catholice maxime congruit 3 
neque dubitamus, quin ipsis Hibernix rationibus sit 
profuturus. Et enim aquitati confidimus virorum, qui 
summam imperii tenent: in quibus certe magnus esse 
solet rerum usus cum civili prudentia coniunctus. 
Multo tutius ac facilius fieri poterit ut ea, qua vult, 
Hibernia consequatur, si modo via quam leges sinunt, 
utatur, causasque offensionis evitet.”” In the Con- 
stitution of May 8, quoted above, he adds, after alluding 
to the flourishing condition of the Catholic Church in 
England: ** Cujus quidem rei laus non exigua tribuenda 
est Britannice gentis ingenio, quod prout constans et 
invictum est contra vim adversam, ita veritatis et ra- 
tionis voce facile flectitur, ut proinde vere de ipsis dixe- 
rit Tertullianus, Brittanorum inaccessa Romanis 
loca, Christo subiecta.” 

* “Verumtamen honestate dirigenda utilitas est; ac 
serio considerandum, caussam quantumvis iustam turpe 
esse tueri non iuste. Abest vero iustitia cum ab omni 


| vi, tum maxime a societatibus clandestinis quz per 


speciem vindicandi juris illuc ferme evadunt, ut rerum 
publicarum permoveant statum.”’ 
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charges the bishops to give leave to take 
part in public meetings “in which affairs 
of State are hotly disputed ” only to those 
ecclesiastics “ in whose wisdom they have 
the greatest confidence, and who, from 
their age and practical experience, excel 
in prudence, counsel, and authority, who 
may therefore, better than any others, 
lead the excited multitude to what is just 
and right, may combat the fallacious argu- 
ments of the unscrupulous, defend the 
principles of duty, and make themselves 
the best champions of the better cause.” * 

Finally, in May, 1883, Cardinal Sime- 
oni, the prefect of the Congregation of the 
Propaganda — writing, no doubt, by order 
of the pope —informs the Irish bishops 
that the Parnell Testimonial Fund cannot 
in any way be approved by the Congrega- 
tion, since, “whatever may be thought of 
Parnell and his opinions, it is at any rate 
certain that many of his followers adopt a 
course of action wholly different from 
that which the pope in his letters had ad- 
vised and declared to be alone legitimate ; 
and since, moreover, the money is ob- 
tained by threats, and for a bad end.” 

It may be said that the English gov- 
ernment begged the pope to make these 
declarations, thinking that they would be 
of use in calming the minds of the Irish 
Catholics. Perhaps so; and it certainly 
would have been a reasonable wish. But 
the pope’s own instincts would have in- 
clined him to make them, without any 
such influence. 


Vv. 


‘Ir must be admitted that his natural 
temper is of the most tolerant. In the 
very first year of his pontificate, on De- 
cember 24, 1878, he wrote to the Arch- 
bishop of Cologne expressing his ardent 
desire that all disputes might be adjusted, 
and that the great German nation might 
— saving the rights of the Church — reap 
all the benefits of a durable peace; and 
on February 24, 1880, he himself made 
the first step towards an understanding 
with the Prussian government by inform- 
ing the same prelate that he would allow 
the names of the priests appointed by the 
bishops to the cure of souls to be notified 
to the government before canonical insti- 
tution. This is a somewhat different tem- 
per from that of Pius 1X., who in 1877, 


+ **In quorum potissimum sapientia confiditis, et in 
quibus maturior ztas ac usus rerum effecit ut pruden- 
tia, concilio, et auctoritate prastent, ideoque possint 
pre ceteris concitate multitudimi ad recta et honesta 
duces esse, fallacibus improborum judiciis occurrere, 
officii rationes tueri, ac defensores esse optimi optima- 
rum partium.”? 
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had called the emperor of Germany an- 
other Attila. In 1880, when a new storm 
broke out in France against the religious 
orders, Leo XIII. welcomed the proposal 
of the French government, which prom- 
ised to arrest the dissolution of the or- 
ders if their members would make a 
declaration professing themselves adverse 
to mixing in any political movement, and 
affirming that they had never belonged to 
any party — a declaration which, after all, 
was not sufficient. We may notice also, 
in this connection, his writing on August 
3, 1881, to the Archbishop of Mechlin, 
Cardinal Deschamps, to soothe the dis- 
sensions among the Belgian Catholics, 
which had sprung from the extreme opin- 
ions and pretensions of some of them. 
‘“‘ The various controversies,” he said, “on 
public matters which excite men’s minds 
in Belgium do not conduce to harmony ; ” 
and he goes on to observe that, though 
no one could be more desirous than him- 
self that the whole of human society 
should be conformed to the Christian 
model* and filled with the power of 
Christ, yet ‘all Catholic persons who wish 
to labor successfully for the public good 
must keep before their eyes, and steadily 
pursue, that well-considered mode of 
action which in such matters the Church 
is accustomed to employ; which, while 
defending with inviolable firmness the 
integrity of the divine doctrines and the 
principles of equity,.... yet takes just 
account of circumstances and times and 
places ; and often, as will happen in hu- 
man affairs, it is obliged for a time to tol- 
erate certain ills which could hardly, if at 
all, be removed without opening a way to 
still graver evils and perturbations.” And 
he adds, “ Moreover, in discussing con- 
troverted points, they must be careful not 
to transgress the bounds prescribed by 
charity and justice, nor yet lightly to 
accuse or bring into suspicion men who 
in other respects adhere to the doctrines 
of the Church, and especially those who 
in the Church stand high in dignity and 
power.” ¢ He also alludes to the violence 
of a part, at least, of the Catholic press, 
and wishes it to be restrained. 


VI. 


ONE of the main objects hitherto pur- 
sued by the pope has been to raise the 
standard of education among the clergy; 


* « Humana societas christiano more componatur.” 

t ** Neve temere insimalentur vel in suspicionem 
adducantur viri ceteroquin Ecclesiz2 doctrinis addicti, 
maxime autem qui in Ecclesia dignitate et potestate 
precellunt.”’ 
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and perhaps one of the best ways of judg- 
ing of his character is to observe the 
means chosen by him for this purpose. 
In one of those encyclicals in which it 
pleases him to deal broadly with a subject 
of great social interest — the encyclical 
of August 4, 1879—he discourses at 
some length of Christian philosophy, and 
of the benefits which society may look for 
from a sound philosophical system; and 
he goes on to say that “the doctors of 
the Middle Ages, whom we call the 
schoolmen, undertook and carried through 
a work of vast dimensions — that of gath- 
ering in the rich and plentiful harvest of 
doctrine diffused throughout the ample 
volumes of the Christian Fathers, and 
laying it up, as it were, in one place for 
the use and convenience of posterity.” * 
But this work appears to him to have 
been best accomplished by Thomas 
Aquinas. This man, he says, with his 
keen, receptive mind, his ready and tena- 
cious memory, his unswerving love of 
truth, his absolute integrity of life, and 
his extraordinary resources of knowledge, 
human and divine, “like the sun, warmed 
the whole world with the heat of his vir- 
tues, and filled it with the radiance of his 
doctrine.” ¢ He believes, therefore, that 
the study of St. Thomas will furnish the 
Catholic clergy with the best — nay, with 
invincible — weapons wherewith to over- 
come all assaults on the Catholic doc- 
trine; and hence he recommends and 
requires that in all the schools of the 
clergy it should be restored and revived. 
And by the study of St. Thomas he 
means the study of St. Thomas’s own writ- 
ings, or of the writings of those of his fol- 
lowers who have not in any point departed 
from his teaching, and who have not, im- 
agining themselves to be greater than he, 
mixed up their own ideas with his. 
Towards this object —that of making 
St. Thomas Aquinas supreme in the 
schools —the pope has not ceased to 
labor. On October 15 of the same year 
he wrote a letter to the prefect of the 
schools, Cardinal Antonino de Luca, in 
which, after congratulating himself on the 
reception everywhere given to his en- 
cyclical on the subject of Christian pbil- 


*  Segetes doctrine fecundas et uberes, amplissimis 
Sanctorum Patrum voluminibus diffusas, diligenter 
congerere, congestasque uno velut loco condere, in 
posterorum usum et comme dit atem,’ 

t **Orbem terrarum calore virtutum fovit, et doc- 
trinz splendore complevit.”’ 

¢ “Ne autem supposita pro vera, neu corrupta pro 
sincera bibatur, provid iete ut sapientia Thome ex ipsis 
ejus fontibus hauriatur, aut saltem ex iis rivis, quos ab | 
ipso fonte deductos, adhuc integros et illimes decurrere | 
certa et concors doctorum hominum sententia est.” 
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osophy, and the general agreement with 
it, he relates what he has already done in 
several ecclesiastical colleges in Rome to 
enforce the teaching of philosophy ac- 
cording to the spirit and principles of the 
Angelical Doctor; orders that an Acad- 
emy of St. Thomas shall be established in 
Rome for the purpose of expounding and 
propagating his doctrine; and says he 
has determined that a new edition of St. 
Thomas’s works shall be brought out, with 
careful and complete annotations. He 
gives the order for this edition in a motu- 
proprio of January 18, 1880, assigning for 
the purpose three hundred thousand lire 
from the papal exchequer, and providing 
that the remainder of the cost shall be de- 
frayed by the Congregation of the Propa- 
ganda, which shall repay itself by the sale 
of the edition, and apply the surplus pro- 
ceeds to the publication of the best works 
relating to St. Thomas. 

The pope’s letters to the bishops who 
have best seconded him in this design 
have, during all these years, been many 
and ardent. He writes, on March 13, to 
the Bishop of Augusta; on April 3, to the 
Bishops of Ventimiglia, Savona, and Al- 
benga; on September 11, to the Arch- 
bishop of Camerino; on November 30, to 
the Archbishop of Genoa; on December 
25, to the Archbishop of Mechlin; on 
January 15, 1881, to the Bishop of Pavia; 
on February 5, to the Archbishop of 
Fermo; on March 18, to the Bishop of 
Crema; on the 26th of the same month to 
the patriarch of Venice; on April 14, to 
the Archbishop of Cosenza; on May 16, 
to the Bishop of Clermont; on July 11, to 
the Bishop of Budweiss, in Bohemia, and 
on the 14th to Cardinal Schwarzenberg, 
the Archbishop of Prague; on August 3, 
to the Archbishop of Mechlin again; and 
so on. Nor is it to be supposed that 
these have been the only ones. Every 
thought of the pontifical heart dilates and 
broadens to embrace the world. He is 
the only power in existence whose inhe- 
rent and essential obligation it is to go on 
incessantly acquiring and extending over 
all civilized and even all barbarous na- 
tions an intellectual and moral ascen- 
dancy. 

Meanwhile, on August 4, 1880, the pope 
had proclaimed Thomas Aquinas the 
celestial patron of the schools; and on 
November 4 he issued the laws and regu- 
lations for the academy instituted in his 


/name and inaugurated in the following 


May. 
The institution is conceived in no nar- 


| row spirit. He wishes it to be useful not 
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only in those matters which especially 
pertain to it, but “to foster and promote 
the knowledge of all those things which 
men are accustomed to study, ... since, 
if ever in any time, certainly in this, ne- 
cessity itself obliges us to make use of 
the severest discipline in the investigation 
and discovery of truth, and thoroughly to 
eradicate from the minds of men the 
errors which have there found place.” 
He hopes that, “ from the wisdom of the 
elders, sedulously cultivated, some effec- 
tual force of better things may opportunely 
flow into the manners of men and the in- 
stitutions of the State.’* Wherefore, 
he desires all academicians to consider 
diligently what is the present attitude of 
men’s minds towards the different doc- 
trines — what new things are springing 
up, what truths are now especially as- 
sailed, for what purposes, and by what 
means; and he lays great stress on their 
making themselves acquainted with what 
is being published in other countries. 
Finally, he orders the publication of the 
proceedings, in which are to be inserted 
theological and _ philosophical notes, 
“weighty, and befitting the wisdom of 
Rome.” ¢ For which purpose, and for 
all the other requirements of the acad- 
emy, he assigns a certain sum by way of 
endowment. 


VII. 


IT is clear, from his founding this in- 
stitution, and from his anxiety for the 
improvement of clerical education, that 
Leo XIII. acts in a spirit more in con- 
formity with the times, has a greater re- 
spect for learning, and expects better 
things from it, than some of his recent 
predecessors. First as bishop, and now 
as pope, he appears to base his strongest 
hope of a revival of Catholicism on the 
belief in its social usefulness, past and 
future, which the clergy, by their moral 
and intellectual influence, must infuse 
into the laity. In his opinion, whatever 
good there is in modern society, whether 
secular or religious, is due to Catholicism, 
and it is Catholicism that must provide 
the remedy for its actual ills and dangers. 
This is not, indeed, a new idea for a pope; 
but there are two things about Leo XIII. 
which are not quite so customary — one, 
the faith he has in expressing and enforc- 
ing his views ; and the other, the breadth 


* “ Atque illud fore speramus, ut ex sapientia vete- 
rum studiose culta vis quedam optimarum efficiens 
opportune influat in mores hominum, in instituta civi- 
tatis.”” 

t ‘* Graves illos quidem, et romana sapientia dignos.”’ 
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of argument and magnificence of language 
with which he does i¢= Abundant evi- 
dence of this is to be found in some of 
his solemn addresses to the Catholic 
world from the very beginning of his 
pontificate. The first of these is the en- 
cyclical “Quod apostolici muneris” of 
December 28, 1878. In this he faces the 
most terrible problem of our times — So 
cialism. He traces its origin, its diffu- 
sion, its force, to the revolt against the 
Catholic faith in the fifteenth century ; the 
object of which, he says, was theoretically 
this — by discarding all revelation and 
overthrowing all supernatural authority, 
to give free course to the researches — 
or rather the bewilderments — of unaided 
reason; and practically this also, — by 
consigning to oblivion the rewards and 
penalties of an eternal future, to confine 
the eager desire of happiness within the 
narrow limits of the present life. He 
strips Socialism of every show of Chris- 
tianity. The Socialists, he says, never 
cease reasserting the equality of all men 
amongst themselves, and hence they 
maintain that no reverence is due to 
majesty, nor obedience to the laws — ex- 
cept only such as are dictated by them at 
their own good pleasure. But according 
to the gospel, the equality of men, on the 
contrary, consists in this — that, partak- 
ing all of the same nature, they are all 
called to the same supreme dignity as 
sons of God, and together, since they are 
predestined to one and the same end, 
must be judged in conformity with the 
self-same law, to receive punishment or 
reward according to their deserts ; but the 
inequality of rights and powers emanates 
from the same author of nature, “of 
whom the whole family in heaven and 
earth is named ” (Eph. iii. 15). The aban- 
donment of this doctrine — which is the 
Catholic doctrine — by some modern 
States is the cause of the prevalence of 
the factions by which they are assailed; 
and the means of suppressing such fac- 
tions is to return to the recognition of 
this principle. Wherefore the pope ex- 
horts princes and peoples no longer to 
despise the aid afforded them by the 
Church. 

Of the encyclical “ terni Patris,” in 
which he expounds and defends the social 
utility of Christian philosophy, I have al- 
ready spoken; but I have not yet quoted, 
and I certainly must not omit, the en- 
cyclical “ Diuturnum” of June 29, 1881, 
on civil government. In this he begins 
by declaring that the war so long waged 
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has resulted in the utmost danger to soci- 
ety, and especially to all political authority. 
He alludes to the assassination of the 
czar, and the threats of the most aban- 
doned men against the other sovereigns 
of Europe. He believes we should not 
have come to this but for the doctrines 
lately invented as to the origin of public 
authority, and the contempt poured upon 
the virtues of the Christian religion. He 
confutes the errors of those who pretend 
that all power springs from the people, 
and proves, by the testimony of Holy 
Scripture and of the fathers of the Church, 
that the right of government (jus impe- 
randi) must derive from God as its natu- 
ral and necessary source. He shows how 
much both of dignity and of security this 
doctrine lends to the civil power, and 
argues that the severity of laws is unavail- 
ing without the protection of religion. 
He therefore urges all princes and others 
who have the direction of public affairs 
not to repulse and despise this protection 
which has already been repeatedly offered 
by him, that so they may be in a position 
to profit by that abundance of bounties 
which the Church provides; and he bids 
them remember that things were quiet 
and prosperous enough so long as the 
civil and ecclesiastical powers remained 
in cordial agreement. He ends by ear- 
nestly commending it to the bishops to do 
everything in their power to avert the 
dangers and misfortunes which threaten 
human society. 

The encyclical “ Arcanum” of Feb- 
ruary 18, 1880, while its purpose is some- 
what more restricted, has the same di- 
dactic character. In it he expounds the 
Catholic doctrine of marriage, and com- 
bats the errors of those who would divest 
the marriage of Christians of all its sanc- 
tity, and withdraw it from the jurisdiction 
of the Church. And here again he ex- 
horts all princes to maintain the ecclesias- 
tical marriage laws, and to avail them- 
selves of the help of the Church against 
those evils which are overwhelming civil 
society; and he charges the bishops to 
take heed that the faithful be not seduced 
into severing from these laws, 

In such encyclicals, addressed to the 
whole world, the pope assumes the atti- 
tude of a universal teacher of the nations, 
rather than that of the head of a religion 
who, in the name of that religion, com- 
mands those who profess it. 


Vill. 


THE same order of mind which he 
shows in discussing the immediate social 
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applicability — not to say indispensability 
—of Catholicism appears under another 
form in the care he takes to defend the 
Catholicism of the past from the charges 
urged against it, and to vindicate its share 
in some of the happier events of European 
history. Thus, in his letter to the arch- 
bishops and bishops of Sicily, in April, 
1882, he explains the principles of law 
and policy on which the popes acted in 
calling Charles of Anjou to the throne of 
the two Sicilies, and argues that, in spite 
of the accusations made against them in 
newspapers and elsewhere at the time of 
the Sicilian Vespers anniversary, they 
were not to blame either for their conduct 
respecting Sicily, or for the massacre 
which ensued and which freed the island 
from the Angevin dominion only to sub- 
ject it tothe Aragonese. In making this 
defence, he admits an historical criterion 
not often accepted by a pope. “It would 
be a great mistake,” he says, “if, in judg- 
ing of things which happened six cen- 
turies ago, we were never to turn our 
thoughts away from our own times and 
manners. Rather we must look at the 
laws and institutions of those days, and 
bear in mind especially the law of nations 
as it was then.” 

In the same way the celebration of the 
anniversary of the deliverance of Vienna, 
on September 12, 1883, gave occasion toa 
letter addressed on August 30 to the 
Archbishop of Vienna, pointing out the 
important part played by the papacy in 
that great event, to which it is undoubt- 
edly due that Christianity was not crushed 
by Mohammedanism in central Europe, 
and that the Moslem power was not only 
arrested in its advance, but was driven 
back and began to decline. He attributes 
to Pope Innocent XI. the alliance con- 
cluded between the emperor Leopold and 
John Sobieski, and describes him as 
having also in great part furnished the 
necessaries of war, encouraged the timid, 
obtained by his prayers the divine as- 
sistance, and finally not only secured but 
augmented the fruits of the victory. 

It is, no doubt, from his own historical 
studies that the wish has sprung up to 
see researches of the same kind pursued 
by others. It seems to him that history, 
better understood, might help to revive 
the credit of the papacy, and to dispel the 
prejudices raised against it by some writ- 
ers both Catholic and Protestant. This 
idea is the motive of his letter of August 
18, 1883, to the cardinals De Luca, Pitra, 
and Hergenréther. In this letter he pro- 
poses to turn the course of written his- 
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tory, which at present, he says, looks like 
“a conspiracy of men against the truth.” 
He quotes, as proof of this conspiracy, 
the calumnies to which the Sicilian Ves- 
pers anniversary at Palermo, and the Ar- 
nold of Brescia anniversary at Brescia 
had given occasion; and says it is a main 
object with these men “to render the 
Church suspected and the pontiffs odious ; 
whereas, if the truth were known and 
uttered, it would be seen that Europe is 
indebted to them for many benefits.” 
Therefore, in order that history may be 
brought back to its true purpose, and 
freed from party spirit — in order that, as 
he expresses himself, in the words of a 
Latin author, “there may be nothing false 
which it dares to say nor true which it 
dares not, nor any suspicion either of 
favor or animosity” *—he announces 
that he has already (in the sotu-proprio 
of the gth of September, 1878) ordered 
that the papal archives should be utilized 
as far as possible to promote religion and 
good discipline, and now he adds that the 
treasures of the Vatican library — such of 
them as may be useful for the compiling 
of historical works — shall be placed at 
the service of any who may wish to un- 
dertake such tasks.f Nevertheless he 
does not leave them quite without guid- 
ance in their work. He wishes the three 
cardinals to take to them learned men, 
practised in history and in the art of 
writing, to each of whom they should 
assign, according to his peculiar ability, a 
subject to treat of. He has no doubt 
that, by the authority of their office and 
the reputation of their merits, they will be 
able successfully to do this; and he re- 
serves it to himself to determine what 
rules the students are to observe. 


IX. 


So far, I have been describing the ideal 
pontiff — the pontiff moving in a world of 
principles and ideas, and exercising over 
a devoted clergy and laity an ample, peace- 
ful, secure, and uncontested authority. 
But now I must regard him from quite 
another side, amidst the clash of facts 
and things, amidst the war of tendencies 
opposed to his and to those of the Church 
in the life of secular society. Several 
times already, in the writings I have 
quoted, it has been seen that to the pope 
himself this conflict appears a serious and 

* * Primam esse historiz legem, ne quid falsi dicere 
audeat ; deinde ne quid veri non audeat: ne qua sus- 
picio gratiz sit in scribendo, ne qua simultatis.”” 

t **Decernimus, ut adornandis operibus historicis, 


quz diximus, opportuna ex Bibliotheca nostra Vaticana 
pateat supellex.’”’ 
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even a threatening one. As long ago as 
his first allocution to the cardinals, he 
spoke of the great affliction caused him 
by the hard conditions which now every- 
where press, not only on society gener- 
ally, but even on the Catholic Church, 
and especially on the Holy See, which, 
despoiled by violence of its temporal do- 
minion, has now been brought to this, 
that it can no longer enjoy the full, free, 
and undictated exercise of its powers. 

It is clear from these words that, from 
the very first days of his pontificate, the 
views expressed by Leo XIII. as to the 
necessity of a temporal power for secur- 
ing the independent exercise of the su- 
preme spiritual authority of the Church, 
and also as to the means by which she 
had been deprived of it, were identical 
with those of Pius IX.; and if his lan- 
guage is, to begin with, somewhat less 
hot and harsh, we shall find it, little by 
little, become quite as much so. Now 
this conviction is the pivot of the pope’s 
whole policy with regard to Italy; and so 
long as it is so, that policy cannot but 
remain obstinately hostile. In explaining 
the relations of Leo XIII. with the differ- 
ent States of Europe, it is with the king- 
dom of Italy that I might naturally begin. 
But I prefer to leave it to the last. For, 
by studying first of all his policy with 
regard to those other States with which 
the Church was, or has since come to be, 
in disagreement, we shall readily arrive 
at the conclusion that his object has been 
to reconcile the Church with them, in 
order that, remaining at strife with the 
kingdom of Italy only, he might obtain 
their countenance and aid in settling the 
controversy in the manner most useful 
and acceptable to the papacy. And it 
will at the same time become clear why 
and how it is that this policy has not 
succeeded. 


x. 

WHEN Leo XIII. ascended the throne 
of St. Peter, Prince Bismarck had already 
begun to foresee that it might perhaps be 
desirable to make some change in the 
policy which for five years he had been 
pursuing in respect of the German Catho- 
lics. It is not unlikely that this inclina- 
tion, which was originally due to the 
difficulties attending his internal policy, 
was aided by the attitude which Leo XIII. 
assumed from the first towards the Ger- 
man Empire. No sooner was he elected 
pope, than he announced the fact to the 
emperor (February 20, 1878) in words 


| worthy of Benedict XIV. He’appealed 
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to the emperor’s magnanimity to restore | 
peace and repose of conscience to so 
large a body of his subjects; reminding 
these, at the same time, that their religion 
itself commanded them to reverence and 
obey their prince; and praying God to 
unite the monarch to himself in the bonds 
of perfect Christian charity. The em- 
peror replied on March 24, and Prince 
Bismarck countersigned the reply; but 
he only insisted on the obedience due 
from Catholics to the laws of the State, 
and congratulated himself on the pope’s 
recognition and inculcation of this duty. 
There was some ambiguity in this; and 
the pope endeavored to dispel it in a reply 
of his, dated April 11, which has not been 
published, but the sense of which may be 
gathered from the answer made on June 
Io by the crown prince, who was then 
acting for the emperor during his illness. 
The pope must have hazarded the obser- 
vation that some alterations must never- 
theless be made in the laws, unless the 
obedience of Catholics was to be tanta- 
mount to an abnegation of their own con- 
sciences ; for the prince replies that, as 
to the desire expressed by his Holiness to 
change the laws and constitution of Prus- 
sia in accordance with the principles of 
the Roman Catholic Church, no monarch 
of Prussia could ever have consented to 
it, “since the independence of the mon- 
archy, the keeping of which is now for 
the moment committed to me, as the heir 
of my ancestors, and as a duty to my 
country, must suffer loss if the freedom 
of its legislation were subjected to any 
power external to itself.” Then, setting 
aside any attempt at an understanding on 
the question of principle, the prince offers 
to treat the immediate difficulty in a pa- 
cific and conciliatory spirit. There is| 
here, as yet, no clear and sound basis laid | 
down for negotiations ; but there is that | 
softening of temper between the two dis- | 
putants which is the best preparation for | 
a favorable change in their relations. 

It seemed as if the time for an effective 
change in them had really come when, on 
July 27 of the same year, it was under- | 
stood that the Nuncio Masella had ar- 
rived at Kissingen two days after Prince 
Bismarck, and that they had been confer- | 
ring together. But this exchange of views | 
appears to have come to nothing, except- | 
ing that Prince Bismarck went away with | 
the impression that Cardinal Franchi, the | 
secretary of state, was disposed to make | 
important concessions, and that the court | 
of Rome would have considered renewal 
of diplomatic intercourse to be of a para-, 
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mount importance. Cardinal Franchi, 
however, died soon after; and it was felt 
that in him the pope had lost his best 
adviser, and that no other man of so large 
a spirit, and of such reliable experience, 
was to be found in the College of Cardi- 
nals. Certainly Cardinal Lorenzo Nina, 
who succeeded him in office, was by no 
means equal to him; and though the 
pope, in giving him his instructions and 
explaining his own ideas in a letter of 
August 27, commended to him in noble 
words, as one of the first duties of the 
Church, the re-establishment of peace in 
the noble German nation, the work does 
not seem to have progressed much in the 
hands of the new secretary of state. 

But now a fresh and favoring wind set 
in from another quarter. The German 
elections of July 30 had sent up to the 
Chamber in much larger numbers than 
before the representatives of Catholic 
views. The financial proposals of Prince 
Bismarck were alienating from him the 
National Liberal party, on whom he had 
hitherto depended, so that he was com- 
pelled to seek support elsewhere. It was 
impossible to carry his point without the 
aid of a majority, of which the Conserva- 
tives of the Centre formed the backbone. 
In July, 1879, Herr Falk, the minister of 
public instruction and worship, who had 
been the leader of the Cu/turkampf, was 
dismissed, and Herr Puttkammer ap- 
pointed in his place— Prince Bismarck 
announcing that he was to spin the same 
thread, only a little finer; but before long 
it was found that it would be time to spin 
another thread altogether. 

Still, the difficulty of coming to an un- 
derstanding was great. In the autumn, 
Cardinal Jacobini had an interview with 
Prince Bismarck at Gastein, but it ap- 
pears to have been ineffectual. It was 
Leo himself who, as we have already seen, 
in his letter of February 24, 1880, to the 
Archbishop of Cologne, said the first plain 
word ; he had conceded that the names of 
the priests called by the bishops to the 


| cure of souls should be notified to the 


government.* Yet, even with this, the 
negotiations which from March to May of 
the year 1880 were going on at Vienna 
between the Prince of Reuss and Cardi- 
nal Jacobini came to nothing. We hardly 
know why, for the Prussian government 
has said very little, and the court of 


* ‘* Nos hujus concordiz maturand2 causa passuros 
ut Borussico Gubernio ante canonicam institutionem 
nomina exhibeantur sacerdotum illorum quos ordinarii 
diocesium ad gerendam animorum curam in partem 
suz sollicitudinis vocant.’ 
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Rome has not opened its lips. But, as a 
matter of fact, what the prince most looked 
for from an agreement with the pope was, 
that the Centre or Catholic party in the 
Chamber should second and support him 
in everything; and on this point the pope 
neither would, nor indeed could, make 
any promises. Prince Bismarck, however, 
was persuaded he could; and if he could 
not, what, asked Prince Hohenlohe in his 
name, in a letter of May 5, was the good 
of an agreement with the pope? 

Yet, even apart from any such agree- 
ment, the Prussian legislature was con- 
strained to advance by itself along the 
path on which the exigencies of its own 
internal policy had induced it to enter. 
Of this the two laws of July 14, 1880, and 
May 20, 1882, gave ample proof, the gov- 
ernment asking and obtaining the power 
to use some leniency in the application of 
the severe laws of 1873 and 1874. Early 
in 1882 the proposals of Herr Windthorst, 
the leader of the Centre in the Prussian 
Chamber, that, contrary to the law of 
May 11, 1873, the administration of the 
sacraments should he permitted, and the 
law for the sequestration of revenues 
(Sperrgesetz) repealed, had indeed been 
thrown out; but by the law passed in 
May the government obtained leave to 
remit the penalties attaching to the ad- 
ministration of documents by priests not 
qualified by law. It will be seen that it 
was in consequence of its own necessi- 
ties, and of the change in public opinion, 
that the government had been led to 
pacify the Catholics, and to meet, to some 
extent, the wishes of the pope. Another 
proposal of Herr Windthorst had in fact 
been triumphantly carried in the Imperial 
Chamber in January of the same year; the 
Chamber deciding that the ferocious laws 
of May 4, 1874, by which priests who had 
infringed the decrees issued against them 
were condemned to banishment or impris- 
onment, ought to be abrogated. 

In the Prussian Parliament, on the 14th 
of that same January, the emperor of 
Germany, in his speech from the throne, 
after expressing his great encouragement 
and satisfaction that the law of July 14, 
1880, had made it possible to restore a 
regular order of things in many parishes 
and dioceses, had added: * The friendly 
relations in which we find ourselves with 
the present head of the Catholic Church 
place us in a position to take into account 
the requirements of public affairs, and to 
re-establish diplomatic relations with the 
court of Rome.” These relations had 
been interrupted ever since 1872, when 
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Pius IX. had refused to accept Cardinal 
Hohenlohe as ambassador. 

The new ambassador, Herr Schlézer, a 
man of great tact and ability, arrived in 
Rome towards the end of the year. 

This time, also, the declaration made 
by the emperor, that he congratulated 
himself and the country on the renewal 
of relations with Rome, gave occasion for 
another letter from the pope, dated De- 
cember 3, 1882. He expressed his satis- 
faction at the ever surer advance towards 
a peace between the empire and the 
Church, which was his most ardent desire. 
To which the emperor replied, asking this 
only of the pope —the notification of 
eeclesiastical appointments to the govern- 
ment. And the pope, in return, on Jan- 
uary 30, 1883, delivered himself in these 
words : — 


Your Majesty, — 

The letter which your Imperial and Royal 
Majesty transmitted to us in December last by 
the hands of Herr Schlézer, Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Prussia 
to the Holy See, confirmed in us the long- 
cherished hope of seeing the religious ques- 
tion in the kingdom of Prussia solved by a 
complete accord. The august speech of your 
Majesty showing a readiness to put your hand 
to a revision of the existing ecclesiastical legis- 
lation, enables us to discern at no great dis- 
tance the conclusion of this agreement. For 
such favorable dispositions we assure your 
Majesty of our gratitude and satisfaction. 

In pursuance of this, we have caused a note 
to be written by our Cardinal Secretary of 
State to Herr Schlézer, which we believe to 
have been already brought under the consid- 
eration of your Majesty’s Government. In it 
we have desired that renewed assurances should 
be given of our firm determination, already 
several times expressed, to allow the notifica- 
tion by the bishops of the titular clergy who 
are to be nominated to parochial benefices. 
And in order to meet as nearly as possible the 
views and wishes of your Majesty, we have 
also professed our willingness not to await the 
complete revision of the existing laws before 
providing the required notification in the case 
of the parishes now vacant. 

We have at the same time requested a modi- 
fication of the laws which at present restrict 
the exercise of the ecclesiastical power and 
functionssand the instruction and education of 
the clergy, since we believe such modifications 
indispensable to the very existence of the 
Catholic Church, 

It is absolutely necessary that the bishops 
should have the power to instruct the ministers 
of religion, and to form them under their own 
eye and in accordance with the teaching and 
spirit of the said Church, Less than this the 
State itself could not ask for its own func- 
tionaries. ‘ 

Equally essential to the life of the Church 
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is a reasonable liberty in the exercise of the 
ecclesiastical authority and functions for the 
good of souls. It would be in vain for the 
new titularies to be nominated to the parishes, 
if they were afterwards to find themselves pre- 
vented from acting in conformity with the ob- 
ligations imposed upon them by the pastoral 
office. 

An agreement being once established on 
these points, it will be easy, by the aid of 
mutual good-will, to come to an understanding 
as to the other conditions necessary to a true 
and durable peace, which is the final aim of 
our common wishes, 

Meanwhile we pray your Majesty to accept 
the assurance of our unceasing and fervent 
aspirations for the full prosperity of your Maj- 
esty and of the Imperial and Royal family. 

From the Vatican, January 30, 18383. 
Leo PP. XIII. 
To His Imperial and Royal Majesty, 
William I., Emperor of Germany, 
King of Prussia. 


The Prussian government took yet a 
further step in the direction thus indi- 
cated by the pope; but they preferred to 
do so by an independent act of their own 
legislature, and not by means of a con- 
cordat with Rome. A bill was introduced 
on June 5, 1883, and passed, in July, with 
modifications which gave it a still more 
liberal character. By this law the spir- 
itual authorities were released from the 
necessity of designating the candidate for 
a spiritual office, and the State at the 
same time surrendered its right of refusal 
in all cases of institution to a cure of 
souls where the titulary could be recalled 
at pleasure (ad nudum), or in the case of 
coadjutors and supplies; the powers of 
the royal tribunal for ecclesiastical affairs 
were curtailed; and some of the restric- 
tions imposed by former legislation on 
the exercise of purely ecclesiastical func- 
tions were removed. 

But it probably did not please the court 
of Rome that the Prussian government 
should have proceeded by way of legisla- 
tion, and not by way of concordat. At 
any rate, be the reasons what they may — 
and what they are is not so very clear — 
this law of 1883 has not been regarded by 
the papal court as putting an end to the 
matter. On the other hand, the Prussian 
government does not seem disposed to go 
any further, and steadily resists the rising 
demands of the Centre, who wish to em- 
body in the Prussian Constitution the 
articles which assured to the Catholic 
Church, as to other Christian Churches, 
perfect independence of life and organiza- 
tion, and the repeal of which was the be- 
ginning of that Cu/turkampf which has 
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now struck its last stroke. Leo XIII, 
_ therefore, has not yet succeeded in estab- 
lishing that firm peace with Germany 
which was the basis of his intended 
policy; and it is, perhaps, less easy for 
him to secure it now than it was two or 
three years ago. For, two or three years 
ago, Prince Bismarck was not quite at 
ease either as to the foreign or the inter- 
nal policy of Italy; while at the present 
moment he is absolutely content with the 
former, which he has brought completely 
under his yoke, and from the latter he 
has nothing just now to fear. German 
diplomacy has many times oscillated be- 
tween the papacy and the kingdom of 
Italy, approaching the one as it receded 
from the other, and leaning to this side or 
that according to the needs and opportu- 
nities of the moment, and according to 
the impression intended to be produced 
on the one hand or on the other. 


XI. 

But if Germany, even before the eleva- 
tion of Leo XIII., had entered ona course 
which might, sooner or later, have led to 
some sort of peace or truce with Rome, 
France had started off in quite an oppo- 
site direction. The kind of coup d’état by 
which Marshal MacMahon had, on May 
16, 1877, dismissed the Jules Simon min- 
istry, and called the Duc de Broglie to 
form a new one, had been reversed by the 
elections of October 14 and 28. On No- 
vember 13, a vote of the Chamber had 
compelled the Conservative Cabinet to 
resign. The “ministry of affairs” which 
succeeded it on the 23rd scarcely held out 
a month; and, much against his will, the 
marshal had at last to accept a ministry 
composed of deputies and senators of the 
Left, under the presidency of M. Dufaure. 
His policy had had a precisely opposite 
effect to what he had intended; it had 
only increased the violence of the move- 
ment it was intended to restrain. This 
movement, which he had hoped to check, 
and which he now found stronger than 
himself, sprang from the determination to 
maintain the republic, and at the same 
time to combat the influence of the Catho- 
lic clergy, which was believed to be alto- 
gether hostile to it. In fact, the vote of 
May 4, which had led to the dismissal of 
M. Jules Simon and the events which fol- 
lowed, had expressed the opinion of the 
majority in the Chamber that the govern- 
ment must prepare to use all the powers 
of the law against the intrigues of the 
Clericals, who were imperilling the peace 
of the country at home and abroad. Jules 
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Simon, in the debate which preceded the 
vote, had spoken of the pope’s “ captivity ” 
in the Vatican as an exaggeration anda 
falsehood, and it was this expression in 
particular which had stirred up the anger 
of the marshal, and of the Conservatives 
and Clericals who were misleading him. 
They little guessed how much worse 
things were in store for them than the gov- 
ernment of a Jules Simon. 

Meanwhile the Dufaure ministry could 
not maintain itself without going further 
with the current than the marshal either 
could or would go. During the first year of 
the pontificate of Leo XIII. (1878), it held 
on as best it might. But the elections to 
the Senate on January 5, 1879, were even 
more favorable to the Republicans than 
they themselves had hoped, and this 
turned the scale. On the 30th of the 
same month the marshal resigned, rather 
than assentrto the decrees relating to the 
army commands, which M. Dufaure, in 
order to meet the wishes of the majority, 
presented to him. He was succeeded the 
same day by M. Jules Grévy, who dis- 
missed M. Dufaure, and chose his first 
ministry from the Left Centre, with M. 
Waddington as president, and M. Jules 
Ferry as minister of public institutions. 
With M. Ferry the war against clerical 
influence really began.. So early as May 
3, he proposed a law depriving the Catholic 
universities of the most important privi- 
leges granted them by the law of July 12, 
1875, by which they were created ; and on 
May 20 he brought in another, which, by 
determining the certificates of compe- 
tency required from elementary teachers, 
suppressed the right of the bishops to 
issue letters of obedience, conferring the 
faculty of teaching on the religious orders. 
Retaining his place in M. Freycinet’s 
Cabinet, which succeeded that of M. Wad- 
dington on December 29, M. Ferry found 
it necessary to provide some new gratifi- 
cation for the anti-clerical spirit; for the 
Freycinet ministry was a farther conces- 
sion, a farther retreat before the advanced 
guard of the Republican party, who were 
growing more and more masterful and 
importunate; and, in France especially, 
the more progressive you are, or profess 
to be, the more you show the force of 
your convictions by wreaking them on the 
priests and the monks. On the other 
hand, French ministers, in order to stem 
the tide of opposition, find it convenient 
first of all to throw overboard the priests 
and the monks, hoping thus to avoid 
severer shocks. Accordingly, on March 

_29, 1880, began the issuing of decrees 
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against the non-authorized orders, and the 
dissolution of the order of the Jesuits. 
Leo XIII., in a letter of October 22 of 
the same year to Cardinal Guibert, Arch- 
bishop of Paris, gives an account of what 
he had done to avert the storm. He 
praises the resistance offered by the 
archbishop and the other French prelates 
to the decrees of the government, and 
states that he has already, through his 
nuncio, repeatedly remonstrated against 
the dispersion of the Jesuits— ‘men 
whose charity, learning, and peculiar care 
for the education of the young the Apos- 
tolic See has long known and justly es- 
teemed.” Remonstrance being useless, 
he had permitted the members of the 
confraternities to make the declaration of 
which I have already spoken; but the 
permission had availed nothing, and the 
government had persisted in its design. 
As a matter of fact, the execution of these 
decrees, which was not effected without 
opposition and violence, had led to the fall 
of the Freycinet ministry in September; 
and on the 22nd of that month a new min- 
istry was formed, of which M. Ferry 
himself became chief, retaining the port- 
folio of public instruction; and the exe- 
cution of the decrees against the other 
unauthorized orders was at once pro- 
ceeded with. The pope admitted that he 
expected worse things still. ‘ Mean- 
while,” he concludes, “though the war 
rages furiously, and fiercer struggles are 
before us, it is our office to defend every- 
where, with an invincible steadfastness of 
constancy, the institutions of the Church, 
and to maintain with a lofty and intrepid 
spirit the rights committed to our trust.” 
The prophecy was fulfilled. The war 
went on, and grew fiercer as it went. In 
France no one thinks of giving upa strug- 
gle till its very extravagances have at last 
produced a reaction. But what good 
offices in particular the pope has rendered 
to moderate or compose these animosities 
is not precisely known. In June of this 
year he wrote at great length to President 
Grévy, who replied very briefly, prefer- 
ring, apparently, to keep out of a dispute 
which it belonged to his responsible min- 
isters to deal with and decide. In an 
encyclical to the French bishops on the 
8th of that month, the pope refers to this 
letter, in which he had deplored “all 
those occurrences in France which tend 
to prejudice the salvation of souls, and to 
impair the rights of the Church.” Still, 
it may be inferred from the encyclical 
itself that he sees no way to avert this 
injury or to recover these rights. The 
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encyclical contents itself with general ex- 
pressions and exhortations. He is anx- 
ious that the accord between Church and 
State in France should continue at least 
de jure. His tone is extremely temper- 
ate, and he counsels prudence. “It was 
a wise decision,” he says, “to make that 
agreement, and it was the work of a man 
who well knew how best to provide for 
the interests of the people. Wherefore, 
even were other reasons wanting, this 
motive alone, which then (in the time of 
the first consul Napoleon) impelled us 
to make terms of peace, should now impel 
us to maintain them. For the public 
mind being everywhere inflamed with the 
desire of new things, in so uncertain a 
prospect of the future, it would be a rash 
and perilous thing to sow new seeds of 
discord between the two powers, and to 
interpose obstacles which must hinder or 
retard the beneficent influence of the 
Church.” 

It certainly would; but these seeds of 
discord which the pope refrains from 
scattering are being scattered by others in 
his stead ; and while the pope feels him- 
self compelled to stand on the defensive, 
others are rushing to the onset. His 
words have an accent of timidity and em- 
barrassment. He fears and shuns the 
separation of Church and State; and the 
evidence that the old paths are closing up 
is not enough to urge him to strike boldly 
out into a new one. 


XII. 

YET this encyclical also shows that 
there is just now a truce between the 
French government and the papal court. 
And no wonder. So long as the country 
continues to be governed by a group of 
reasonable men, they will always know 
how to value the support which the clergy 
can give them at home, and also the help 
which their policy may obtain from 
Catholicism in those African and Asiatic 
regions in which, while forbidden to act 
in Europe, France is trying to extend her 
influence and dominion. The Republi- 
cans who are now in power, and who 
during these last years have committed so 
many sins against the Roman Church, 
now find themselves menaced on the 
right hand and on the left. If, to ingra- 
tiate themselves with the one party, they 
have dissolved communities, deprived 
parish priests, taken away the catechism 
from the schools, and so forth, they now 
feel it necessary to soothe the anger of 
the other side, so that, if they cannot be 
friends and allies, they may at least be 
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not quite such bitter enemies. On the 
other hand, the clergy have no great faith 
in the more moderate Liberalism of the 
Orleanists and Bonapartists; they re- 
member old wounds received in the 
house of these friends; and if they could 
find a modus vivendi with the republic, 
they would resign themselves, in the hope 
of better times and sounder conversions. 
And thus, while M. Ferry, instead of ad- 
vancing, seems willing to stand still or 
even draw back, the pope is furthering 
these favorable dispositions by the studied 
moderation of his words and the reason- 
ableness of his claims. 

In Belgium, on the contrary, the rela- 
tions broken in 1880 have never been 
resumed.* Belgium is at present under 
just such a government as the Orleans 
government would be in France —a gov- 
ernment of moderate Liberals; and this 
is precisely the party which the Church 
believes to be most steadily hostile to her, 
and with which she is least ready to come 
to an understanding. Every one remem- 
bers how, when the ministry introduced 
in the Belgian Chamber the Law of July 
1on Elementary Instruction —a law by 
which, as the pope observed in his allocu- 
tion of August 20, great offence was done 
to the doctrine and rights of the Church 
— the Belgian bishops offered a strenuous 
opposition, while the pope appealed to the 
king. Whereupon, complains the pope, 
the Belgian ministry requested him to 
censure the bishops for their conduct, 
“and to blame them for that for which 
they were rather to be commended.” The 
pope refused, though he counselled the 
bishops to use moderation ; and the min- 
istry at once dismissed his nuncio. 

Nor is it likely that this state of things 
will be altered except by a, change of 
parties in the Belgian government; and 
this does not at present appear very im- 
probable. 


XIII. 

IT is in Russia that the moderation of 
the pope seems likely to bear the most 
lasting fruit. On the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the czar’s accession to the 
throne (April 12, 1880), the pope wrote to 
him, expressing his good wishes for his 
prosperity, which he trusted God would 
fulfil, reminding him of the hardships to 
which Catholics were subjected in his 
dominions, and praying God to inspire 


* This article, it will be seen, was written before the 
recent elections in Belgium, and the consequent pro- 
posal to renew diplomatic intercourse between Belgium 
and the Vatican. — Ep. 
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him with better counsels, and unite him 
to himself in perfect charity; and he did 
not fail to point out that “the Catholic 
religion, in virtue of its very office, had 
always endeavored to promote the spirit 
of peace, and to make itself the guardian 
of the tranquillity of kingdoms and peo- 
ples.” When the czar, so far from pros- 
pering, was barbarously murdered, the 
pope, in his encyclical on civil govern- 
ment, raised a cry of horror. It is un- 
doubtedly due to this persistent friendli- 
ness of attitude that, without any formal 
re-establishment of peace between the 
empire and the papacy, their mutual rela- 
tions have become much less strained; 
and the pope has been able to appoint 
several bishops, and to obtain a consider- 
able mitigation in the treatment of the 
Catholic Church in that schismatic em- 
pire, and more particularly in Poland. 


XIV. 


FRoM this review of the foreign rela- 
tions of the papacy, it appears on the 
whole that while Leo XIII. has been at 
great pains to improve them, has shown 
in his treatment of them a wary and pru- 
dent spirit, and has brought them intoa 
somewhat calmer and more pacific train, 
yet, from the intrinsic difficulties of the 
questions to be solved, from the nature of 
the influences most powerful with the 
various governments, and from the ad- 
verse current of modern ideas, the result 
has hardly corresponded with his hopes 
and endeavors. But of all the external 
relations of the Church, by far the most 
important at present are its relations with 
Rome itself, and with the kingdom of 
Italy; and these now remain to be con- 
sidered. 

There are several aspects in which the 
pope’s conduct with regard to Italy may 
be viewed, and of these the first and chief 
is this: What conception does he form to 
himself of the position in which the Papacy 
has been placed by the loss of the tem- 
poral power, and by the transformation of 
its capital into the capital of the kingdom 
of Italy? Now I have already shown 
that on this point the pope’s views do not 
diverge in the very least from those of his 
predecessor. He has never ceased to 
repeat what he said in his first allocution, 
that the spiritual government of the 
Church cannot act freely without the co- 
existence of a State of which it must be 
the head. Whether this State was to be 
exactly the same as before, or how and 
within what limits it was to be reconsti- 
tuted, he has never explained; nor yet has 
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he ever admitted that it was desirable or 
desired that it should be forcibly restored 
by foreign arms. He appears to have be- 
lieved that such a result ought to be and 
could be brought about bya simple change 
in public opinion, and he has used all his 
moral influence to produce this change. 
He even thinks that a better acquaintance 
with history would be of use, in leading 
Europe, and especially Italy, to form a 
more favorable judgment of the temporal 
government of the Papacy than has hither- 
to been formed ; and that the recognition 
of the benefits received from it in the past 
would stimulate a desire to resuscitate it 
from its ashes to live for many centuries. 
To some minds these expectations may 
seem so illusory that they may hesitate to 
accept them as even sincere. 1, for my 
part, believe them to be as sincere as they 
are illusory. They are natural to a mind 
like that of Leo XIII. 

Yet, while the pope has never swerved 
from that opinion of the necessity of the 
temporal power which has placed him in 
an attitude of permanent hostility to the 
kingdom of Italy, it may be observed that 
the singular gentleness which at first 
marked his expressions has faded out of 
them, and they have become gradually 
sharper and more irritated. The reason 
of this change of tone is sad enough. 

On the night of July 13, 1881, the body 
of Pius IX. was to be transferred, in 
obedience to orders left by him, from the 
Vatican basilica to that of San Lorenzo, 
where it was to be buried. The removal 
was effected in the night, without pomp, 
and by arrangement with the Italian 
police. The Italian police failed in their 
duty. Less from ill-will, no doubt, than 
for want of the necessary precautions, 
they allowed a mob of the enemies of the 
late pope and of the Church, and indeed 
of religion itself — amongst whom was one 
deputy — to follow the bier, outraging his 
memory by all sorts of clamors, and even 
threatening to throw his body into the 
Tiber. Further than this the disorder 
happily did not go; but this was enough 
to justify Leo XIII. in appealing to all 
the Cabinets of Europe; and in an allocu- 
tion of August 4 of that year he drew from 
it new argument for deploring the position 
of the papacy. 

This grievous and atrocious outrage [he 
says] has brought the deepest sorrow and dis- 
tress upon our soul. And since our office 
constitutes us the avenger of every offence 
attempted against the majesty of the Roman 
Pontificate and the venerable memory of our 
Predecessors, we solemnly protest before you, 
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Venerable Brethren, against these deplorable 
excesses, and we loudly complain of this wrong, 
of which the whole blame falls on those who 
failed to defend either the claims of religion 
or the liberties of citizens from the rage of the 
ungodly. From thisjalone the Catholic world 
may judge what security remains for us in 
Rome. It was already openly known that we 
were reduced to a condition painful and diffi- 
cult to us, and in many ways intolerable, but 
the recent event of which we speak has made 
it yet more plain and evident, and at the same 
time has demonstrated, that if the present 
state of things is bitter to us, still more bitter 
must be the fear of the future. For if the re- 
moval of the ashes of Pius IX. gave occasion 
to the most disgraceful disorders, and to a 
serious tumult, who can guarantee that the 
audacity of the wicked would not break out 
into the same excesses if they should see us 
passing through the streets of Rome in a man- 


. . . . | 
ner befitting our dignity? more especially if ; 


they believed themselves to have just grounds 
of offence, because we, constrained by our 
duty, had been led either to condemn unjust 
laws decreed here in Rome, or to reprobate 
the wickedness of some other public act? 
Hence it is more than ever manifest that under 
present circumstances we cannot remain in 
Rome unless as prisoners in the Vatican. Nay, 
more ; whoever gives his mind to certain indi- 
cations which appear here and there, and con- 
siders withal how openly the opposing factions 
have conspired for the extermination of the 
Catholic name, may well assure himself that 
more pernicious projects are being matured, 
to the injury of Christ’s religion, of the Su- 
preme Pontiff, and of the ancestral faith of 
the Roman people. 


Leo XIII., therefore, will remain, as he 
has hitherto remained, a prisoner in the 
Vatican, which is the visible protest sud- 
denly resolved upon by Pius 1X, after the 
entry of the Italian troops into Rome. 
And, indeed, a pope who does not deter- 
mine to renounce this attitude within the 


first week of his pontificate will never | 
renounce it at all, such are the influences, | 
both Italian and foreign, which close | 


round him as time goes on. Moreover, 
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| advises and encourages them to take part, 
| Show that the majority are unmistakably 
favorable to him, and the religious prin- 
‘ciple he represents. Nevertheless, it 
would be going too far to conclude that 
they would be equally contented if the 
present order of things were altered; it 
| has already created too many interests 
| which are bound up with it. Be this as 
| it may, one of the pope’s first cares is to 
maintain this good-will towards himself in 
Rome; and he believes that the only way 
really to deprive him of it would be to 
alienate the Romans from the Catholic 
faith. Hence, as early as June 26, 1878, 
he wrote to Cardinal Lavalletta, vicar- 
general of Rome, calling his attention to 
| the plots which were being laid on every 
| side against that faith. 

Here, in the city of Rome [he said] is an 
unbridled press, and journals issued for the 
very purpose of combating the faith with 
sophistries and mockeries, impugning the 
sacred interests of the Church, and damaging 
, her authority; here Protestant chapels, raised 
| by the gold of Bible societies, spring up, as,if 
| to insult us, in the most populous places ; here 
| schools, asylums, and refuges stand open to 
inconsiderate youth, apparently with the phil- 
anthropic purpose of caring for their mental 
culture and material wants, but with the real 
| object of bringing up a generation hostile to 
| the Church of Christ. And, as if all this were 
|not enough, those who by the duty of their 
office were bound to promote the true interests 
of the citizens of Rome, have lately decreed 
the banishment of the Catholic Catechism 
from the municipal schools, 


These words are enough to show what 
grief the actual condition of Rome and 
the liberty of worship and instruction per- 
mitted by the Italian government are 
causing in the heart of the pontiff. He 
sets forth at length the gravity of these 
evils in his opinion, and how impossible 
it is, “in the midst of this people, per- 
verted by the most signal treachery, for 
ithe vicar of Jesus Christ, the head of 











it is very doubtful what sort of reception | the faithful, to obtain the reverence due 
the pope would now meet with in the} to his supreme authority, to fill with dig- 
streets of Rome. The excessive devotion | nity his august seat, and to attend in peace 
of some would be be sure to excite the |and honor to the duties of the pontifical 
irritation of others, and the two parties | ministry.” Nor does he confine himself 
would come certainly to insults, and prob-| to complaints. He charges the cardinal 
ably to blows. It may easily be supposed vicar to exert himself that not only the 
that the Italian government is not sorry | parish priests may redouble their zeal and 
that the pope does not make the experi-| diligence in the teaching of the catechism, 
ment. (but that new and effectual means may 
And yet it cannot be said that in Rome | be found to fill the gap left by the fault 
itself the majority of the old citizens are of others. He calls on the clergy to 
adverse to the pope. On the contrary, | rouse themselves; on the Catholic asso- 
the municipal elections, in which the pa- | ciations to come to their aid; on the laity 
pal court does not forbid, but rather|to help, “under the superintendence of 
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one or more priests,” in teaching the 
catechism; he wishes the schools and 
oratories reinforeed; and for all these 
purposes he promises to furnish funds, 
“since it has not escaped him that to suc- 
ceed in his design the aid of material 
resources will be required.” 

To these subjects he has since repeat- 
edly recurred, and especially to that of 
theschools. On March 25, 1879, he nomi- 
nated a commission of prelates and nobles 
to take the direction and superintendence 
of all the Catholic schools dependent on 
the pope, “as well the elementary as 
those in which primary instruction is im- 
parted, without, however, making any 
changes in the persons or institutions by 
which they are at present governed; and 
to be, as it were, a common centre from 
which, so far as existing circumstances 
admit, all may receive unity and in- 
crease.” 

These efforts of the pope, to which no 
obstruction has been offered by the Ital- 
ian legislature, have not been without 
effect. The schools founded or aided by 
his means have drawn away a large pro- 
portion of the scholars from the secular 
schools created by the communal law; and 
these communal schools, in order not to 
be quite deserted, have found it neces- 
sary to assure the parents that their chil- 
dren shall receive a sound and thorough 
religious education. As to the spread of 
the opinions of the various Protestant 
sects which have been building churches 
in Rome, it never was likely to be very 
rapid or extensive, and it now appears to 
be less so than ever. 

"While the pope has been setting him- 
self with such earnestness to maintain 
and increase the number of his sympa- 
thizers in Rome, he has endeavored to 
revive Catholic opinion in other parts of 
Italy by means of Catholic Associations, 
which are continually being formed and 
which have received his warmest encour- 
agement. The pilgrimages of the faithful 
to Rome have been another means of 
confirming the loyalty of those who still 
adhere to him, and of inviting that of 
others. They have also served to make 
it plain to Europe that the power of the 
papacy is not quite extinct in Italy. Pil- 
grimages have even been made from 
other European countries; and they will 
probably continue to be made, since Cath- 
olic agitators seem to lay great stress on 
them. The Italian government has done 
everything in its power—and done it 
successfully — to provide against any 
breach of order; and no pilgrim can com- 
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plain of having been ill received or ill 
treated on account of his opinions, either 
in Rome or in any other Italian city. 
Perhaps, indeed, these pilgrimages, in- 
stead of producing the impression ex- 
pected by the pope and his court, may 
rather tend to convince the pilgrims that 
the Italian government in Rome is not 
quite such a monster of wickedness as the 
clergy of their respective countries had 
led them to suppose; and that the pope, 
whether he ever goes out of the Vatican 
or not, is somewhat less oppressed and 
unhappy than they had imagined. 

Yet Leo XIII. has remained as stub- 
born as Pius IX. in forbidding Catholics 
— at least such Catholics as trouble them- 
selves about his advice or permission — to 
take part in public life in Italy, either in 
Parliament, or in Parliamentary elections, 
They may belong to the administrative 
councils of communes and provinces ; but 
there must be no participation in acts 
which might compromise them with the 
usurpation. “Neither electors nor 
elected ” is still the maxim of the clerical 
party. It is, however, difficult to judge 
how far, and by how many, this rule is 
really followed ; because in Italy the num- 
ber of electors who do not vote amounts 
in some places to half, and in others to a 
third, of those on the register; and no 
one is in a position to say how many of 
those who abstain do so in obedience to 
the pope’s prohibition. Enough, that the 
effect of the papal policy has been to 
prevent the force of clerical opinion from 
making itself felt in the deliberations of 
Parliament and of the Cabinet; so that 
where it might operate, either alone or 
with others, to make the views and inter- 
ests of Catholicism prevail or influence 
in the Legislature or in the general direc- 
tion of policy and administration, it does 
not act at all; and the probability is that 
a wider and wider gulf will thus open be- 
tween the guiding principles of the Church 
and of the State. 

Nevertheless, the pope, like his prede- 
cessor, shows less hostility to the king 
than to the kingdom. Especially at the 
beginning, he showed that he was willing 
enough to make himself agreeable to the 
king and queen of Italy. Pius 1X. had 
placed the Quirinal under an interdict, 
and the king and queen, to their great 
inconvenience — and more particularly to 
hers — were consequently obliged to go 
elsewhere to hear mass. Leo XIII. 
removed the interdict. Just lately, on the 
other hand, the government having ex- 
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one — to place the tomb of Victor Eman- 
uel II. in the centre of the Pantheon, the 
pope objected, alleging that such an ar- 
rangement was not admissible in a 
church; and the government was obliged 
to submit, and to content itself with plac- 
ing the tomb in a side chapel indicated 
by the pope. It may perhaps seem 
strange that two such hostile powers 
should treat each other, in particular 
cases, with so much consideration; but 
the spirit of compromise is a native at- 
tribute of the Italian. 

The present pope, while protesting 
against the law of guarantees as one 
which, in his opinion, affords a very in- 
sufficient guarantee, if any at all, for the 
independent exercise of his_ spiritual 
authority, has shown just this spirit of 
compromise, reconciling himself with 
facts in a way his predecessor never at- 
tempted to do. One example of this 
practical acquiescence is to be found in 
the motu-proprio of May 25, 1882, by 
which he instituted the Vatican tribunals 
—tribunals competent to decide all con- 
troversies which might arise either be- 
tween the pontifical administration and 
those who had dealings with it, or within 
the administration itself, as to the rights 
of those who composed it. The Italian 
tribunals, in an appeal against the papal 
administration brought before them by 
one of its employés, made the mistake of 
refusing to admit the legality of the juris- 
diction created by the pope; but while 
they declined to recognize his jurisdic- 
tion, they were not unaware of the danger 
of proving the validity of their own by 
pronouncing a sentence which would have 
to be put in force against that administra- 
tion. The truth is, that according to a 
just interpretation of the law of guaran- 
tees, the pope has not exceeded his pow- 
ers, and he has taken the only means 
which were left him of setting his own 
administrationinorder. But if the Italian 
government itself has not, on the whole, 
been wanting in tact and prudence, the 
tribunals, by their nature, have; and of 
this the Court of Cassation in Rome has 
supplied the latest instance by declaring 
the revenues of the Congregation of the 
Propaganda subject to conversion into 
public funds. Here also the government 
has made a mistake, provoking a sentence 
which cannot seem just to the Catholic 
sentiment of Europe, and which would 
subject to the narrow purposes of an 
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XV. 


AND now, at last, we may perhaps ven- 
ture to sum up, and express an opinion 
on these six years of pontifieal govern- 
ment. 

It was not to be expected that Leo 
XIII. should abandon any Catholic doc- 
trine or practice. If his mind is lofty 
enough to expatiate in the thought of the 
deeper and more intimate relations: which 
exist between the Church and society, his 
spirit is so humbly pious as to stoop to 
prescribe the exact ritual with which the 
feasts and office of the Conception of the 
Immaculate Virgin Mary are to be every- 
where celebrated, to attach great impor- 
tance to the proclamation of St. Cyril and 
St. Methodius as saints of the universal 
Church, to announce a jubilee for the pur- 
pose of staving off the ills by which the 
Church is threatened or oppressed, to re- 
call to life and dignity the Third Order of 
St. Francis, and to celebrate even more 
canonizations than his predecessor — can- 
onizations, moreover, of persons whose 
lives do not rise above a strictly ascetic 
ideal, and who appear, when judged by 
any but the most purely sacerdotal stand- 
ard, to have been of no practical use what- 
ever to society, nor even of any very wide 
or powerful moral influence. In the same 
way, he has not departed, in his relations 
with the various States, from the prin- 
ciples which have guided the Church 
hitherto; he aims at securing the free ex- 
ercise of her authority, and the retention 
of institutions such as the religious con- 
fraternities, which he considers necessary 
to her vigor and expansion. In renewing 
or ameliorating her foreign relations, he 
follows the old methods of the Roman 
Church, adapting his conduct and temper- 
ing his principles to the conditions of each 
State in particular. And, perhaps, in the 
matter of compromise with France, with 
Germany, or with Belgium, he would go 
farther than he has done if he were alto- 
gether free to act on his own initiative. 
But his own temper is more moderate 
than that of those who surround him, and 
very much more moderate than that of 
the Catholic clergy and laity of the coun- 
tries in question. In the letter of Octo- 
ber 22, 1880, to the French clergy, he is 
evidently defending himself from the 
charge of having conceded too much in 
permitting the members of the religious 
confraternities to make the declaration 
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same spirit; and he addresses similar ad- 
monitions to the Catholic clergy of Spain.* 

He seems sincerely desirous to free the 
cause of religion from entanglement with 
this or that particular policy. In no coun- 
try does he appear to have aided or abetted 
the formation of a party calling itself Cath- 
olic, which should take its place among 
the other political parties, and, by means 
of various combinations, defend the inter- 
ests of the religion whose name it bears. 
He regards such a mode of defence as 
dangerous, and trusts rather to the safer 
and more effectual aid which may come 
from a general and profound revolution in 
the opinions of peoples and governments. 
But even here he has found, and finds, 
great practical difficulties. These Cath- 
olic parties exist everywhere, and they 
everywhere claim to support the papacy, 
in order to be supported by it. To refuse 
to profit by their aid, and not to approve, 
at least to some extent, of their preten- 
sions, would be to deprive the papacy of 
steadfast friends, firmly bound to it by 
their own interests, or at any rate to cool 
their devotion; and it is not clear that 
such a course would serve to gain any 
new ones. Now these parties are by no 
means purely religious: they carry along 
with them a good deal of worldly dross, 
of ambitions, and even corruptions, of 
every sort. A faith which seeks to wait 
only upon God must find itself ill at ease 
in their company, and yet it cannot sepa- 
rate itself from them. 


In fine, this erudite pope, with his seri- 
ous disposition, his scholarly tastes, and 
his literary nurture, has not yet found a 
tanguage in which to make himself accept- 
able to the greatest and most active part 
of his generation, or thoughts which agree 
to its feelings. The exhibitions of his 
learning are often magnificent, as is the 
style in which he clothes it. But as the 
saying of it is elaborated in a dead lan- 
guage, so the thing said seems itself to 
rise and walk in grave-clothes through a 
graveyard, It is impossible to say whether 
the papacy may not discover some new 
way of adapting itself to a generation truly 
alive, busy, productive, confident in the 
future ; but the way has certainly not been 
found for it by Leo XIII. His very ad- 
miration for Thomas Aquinas, and his 
proposal to make his works the principal 

* Thus, in his letter to the Spanish bishops (De- 
cember, 1882), he wrote: ** Fugienda illorum opinio 
przpostera, qui religionem cum aliqua parte civili per- 
miscent ac velut in unum confundunt acque adeo, ut 


0s qui sint ex altera parte prope descivisse a catholico 
nomine decernant.”’ 
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study of the clerical schools, must drive 
from these schools any new intellectual 
movement, such as that, for instance, 
which was represented — with no lack of 
devotion to the Church —by Antonio 
Rosarini and his followers.* It is said 
that in the celebrated prophecy of the 
abate Gioacchino, the motto which repre- 
sented the present pope was “ Lumen de 
Coelo,” while that of his predecessor was 
“Crux de Cruce.” Without undervalu- 
ing Leo XIII. it must still be admitted 
that the former seems now less true than 
the latter. . 

And besides the adverse current of 
modern thought in every department of 
science and literature, the political condi- 
tions of the time are all against him. In 
the policy of the various governments the 
Liberals have a great and often a prevail- 
ing influence. They have not everywhere 
the same conception of the State, of its 
rights, its powers, its functions; but of 
all these different conceptions not one 
coincides with that of the Catholic Church. 
The influence of the Church, so far from 
being desired, is dreaded by them; the 
aid she offers seems to them dangerous 
to accept. And, granting that the evils 
which the pope complains of in modern 
society are real, yet, since Catholicism 
has not prevented their existence, how 
are we to believe it able, as it professes 
itself, to effect their cure? 

Surrounded by so many difficulties, the 
pope, so far, has not made much way. 
With Italy his policy is at a dead-lock. 
In France he has to content himself with 
its barely not breaking down altogether ; 
in Germany there is, perhaps, somewhat 
more prospect of a favorable conclusion 
—that is, if he modifies his claims. But 
the papal key will not turn in the lock. 
No single impediment is altogether and 
everywhere removed. To say the truth 
—and there is no irreverence in the com- 
parison — I sometimes think of the pope 
as the composer of some marvellous piece 
of music, full of hidden harmonies, the 
performance of which he is conducting 
himself. The movement of his arms is 
imposing and full of expression; it goes 
with the music perfectly ; no performer 
need blunder, or does blunder, in his 
part ; so great is the respect which they 
feel forhim. But alas! wind and stringed 
instruments have all of them one defect 
— they give no sound. If you watch the 
leader of the orchestra you expect to hear 


* See his letter of January 22, 1882, to the Bishops 
of Turin, Milan, and Vercelli. 
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divine music, and you even seem to hear 
it; but in fact you hear nothing at all. 
And so long as the instruments are un- 
changed — if the dumbness be in them — 
or the charmed air which refuses to con- 
vey their vibrations is not disenchanted, 
nothing can come of all these stately 
movements but the labor of making them, 
nor or of this noble composition except 
the effort of having composed it, and of 
rehearsing it in vain from day to day. 
R. BONGHI. 


From The Argosy. 
MONSIEUR MICHAUD’S FIANCEE. 
BY ESME STUART. 
I. 

MONSIEUR MICHAUD lived in Paris. 
Not the Paris known to rich English and 
Americans who drive up the Champs 
Elysées and ride in the Bois de Boulogne, 
dine at a famous restaurant and take their 
café noir at the Palais Royal. Quite an- 
other kind of Paris, which foreigners 
know nothing of, and where the real heart 
of middle-class life palpitates and strug- 
gles, trying to work itself into a state of 
calm prosperity, through byways never 
suspected by strangers who do not cross 
the Seine to plunge into a narrow street 
nearly parallel with the Rue du Bac. 

Only in Paris would there be men like 
Monsieur Michaud to be found. He was 
a bachelor, verging towards the far side 
of middle age, very ugly, and living alone 
in a small apartment in a tall, narrow 
house, with a spiral staircase. Madame 
Joliet, who lived just one stage above 
M. Michaud, came and attended to his 
ménage, and smiled as a woman will smile 
at bachelor eccentricities, chatting to him 
meanwhile, poor soul, about the hardship 
of life and the difficulty of getting enough 
money for herself and Georgette. Mon- 
sieur Michaud always listened good-na- 
turedly, paid regularly for her labor, and 
was delighted when the door shut behind 
madame again, and he murmured con- 
tentedly, — 

“Ah, ciel! quelles sont bavardes, ces 
femmes. Not that her Georgette is like 
her in that, or I should hear her. No, 
Georgette is not like the other woman’s 
daughter below. What a chattering mag- 
pie, a brainless piece of goods she is!” 

It must not be thought that M. Michaud 
did not possess the characteristic French 
politeness. On the contrary, he was very 
polite, and to her face the “ woman be- 





low”? was madame; but when alone he 
consoled himself with unadorned truth. 

Georgette worked at something; all the 
demoiselles in this house did, except the 
one who oceupied the rez de chaussée, 
and she turned up her nose at the others 
as they daily descended the corkscrew 
staircase and hurried away to various 
shops, or places where francs were to be 
made by very patient toil. 

Georgette was one of these; and every 
morning her light step could be heard just 
touching each stair with the gentlest foot- 
fall, and yet with a certain decision of char- 
acter. But her face had something more 
than character in it; it was a thin face, 
with large, penetrating grey eyes, which 
now and then seemed to sparkle; but only 
on occasions when she felt great joy or 
sorrow. A low, broad forehead, delicate 
Roman nose, and a mouth with so much 
and such varying expression, that descrip- 
tion is impossible. Looking at Georgette, 
one instinctively coiled up her hair over a 
cushion, powdered it, gave her a fichu 
& la Marie Antoinette, and fancied her 
going to the scaffold with raised head and 
half pathetic, half scornful expression. 
This was purely imaginative, nothing so 
tragical ever befell Georgette, her hair 
was just brushed off her delicate temples, 
and instead of the scaffold she merely 
went daily to Madame Bertine. This 
lady made headdresses, and was in no 
way connected with a guillotine. 

Sometimes, however, the illusion might 
have been almost perfected, for Georgette 
occasionally said half aloud, as she neared 
the Bertine establishment, and thought of 
those she must associate with all day, 
“ Mais, quel supplice!” Georgette was 
very young for such an exclamation, but 
she felt she was made for better things, 
and that if she had only been somebody 
else, somewhere else, she would not have 
been found day after day at Madame Ber- 
tine’s. This discontented feeling had be- 
gun years before: when Georgette was 
about twelve years old, her mother had 
taken her to a free representation at the 
Frangais, and there she had seen a little 
piece, entitled, ‘*On ne badine pas avec 
amour.” The girl had sobbed so loud 
that some one had angrily said “ Hush!” 

“Maman, I could do that; I could act 
like that, because I could feel it all real,” 
she said when they came out. “It was 
real, wasn’t it?” 

“‘ But no, little silly one, it was only la 
comédie.” 

Nevertheless it was real to Georgette, 
and from that day she knew she could act 
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if her mother would lether. But Madame 
Joliet had no artistic ideas; Georgette 
should earn her livelihood with her needle 
in a respectable manner, and not go among 
a set of actresses whose characters were, 
according to madame, always doubtful. 
Was it likely that an honest and respecta- 
ble widow should listen to her only child’s 
longing for the stage? 

That was all the history of Georgette’s 
life, and young as she was, and with that 
wonderful face, she just sighed, “ Quel 
supplice!” when she stepped over the 
threshold at Madame Bertine’s. 

One winter’s evening Monsieur Mi- 
chaud had settled himself very comfortably 
in his armchair, near his white-tiled stove ; 
the Figaro lay on his knees, but he him- 
self was just then meditating on his past 
history. Most of his friends had forgot- 
ten him, and they had never guessed that 
Gustave Michaud had had a history at 
all. After all, it was a common one—a 
bad-tempered father who had driven his 
wife into a madhouse, and had thwarted 
his only son’s inclination to marry a 
pretty, gentle girl for love. She never 
guessed that money, or rather the want of 
it, had made her Madame Acard instead 
of Madame Michaud, or that cruel fate 
had killed M. Michaud pére on her wed- 
ding day, making his son a man with 
enough money to live on, but with no 
interest in life. He gave up his profes- 
sion, society, and friends; and settled 
down in that out-of-the-way street, culti- 
vating a hard exterior, but unable to get 
rid of that one warm place in his heart 
which love for Julie had kindled. Now 
he had reached a stage in life when he 
could think of Julie without bitterness. 

Suddenly a light, hasty ring at his tink- 
ling little door-bell made him start as if 
he had been caught in the act of doing 
something he was ashamed of. Crossing 
two small rooms to reach his door, he 
opened it, and held his lamp so that the 
light fell upon the intruder. 

It was Georgette; her face strangely 
altered, her hands clasped nervously to- 
gether, her grey eyes kindled with sup- 
pressed feeling. 

“ Mile. Georgette! What is the mat- 
ter?” 

‘““Oh, M. Michaud, we have no friend 
but you! Will you come and see my 
mother? I think she is dying, and she 
moans out your name.” 

M. Michaud was not over-pleased to 
hear this; still he followed Georgette 
without more ado, The doctor had been 
sent for, and was certainly the only man 





necessary for this occasion, thought M. 
Michaud to himself, as he stood by ma- 
dame’s bedside. She had only just 
strength to motion her daughter away; 
and but one wish to mention to M. Mi- 
chaud before going to another existence, 
where there would be no anxiety how to 
keep herself and Georgette in respectable 
poverty. But then —and here was her 
difficulty — Georgette would have to keep 
up the struggle alone. 

“ Monsieur, will you be kind to Geor- 
gette, for the love of your mother? She 
is my only child; and she must not be as 
are many other friendless girls in Paris — 
rather may God take her, too. You un- 
derstand, M. Michaud ?” 

M. Michaud found himself suddenly in 
a very strange position; it was the last 
thing he had thought of to have the care 
of a young girl thrust on him; though 
certainly even the little he knew of her 
made him aware that Georgette was not 
quite like other girls. 

“ But —-” he began hesitatingly. 

“ But, monsieur, you are so kind — you 
have a good heart. Think if Georgette 
were your child, left alone in Paris! She 
is a good child, only not quite liking com- 
mon work, and that may lead her astray.” 

Suffice it to say, that before madame 
died M. Michaud had accepted the charge. 
He would be good to Georgette, and keep 
an eye on her: but he did not then realize 
what this meant! When he had arranged 
that Georgette should lodge with the ma- 
dame below, and that what she could not 
pay he would be answerable for, he fan- 
cied he had fulfilled his promise. He 
found out his mistake. 

In the first place Georgette’s face would 
come between him and his Figaro when 
he sat by his stove. Not that she at 
all reminded him of his long-lost, meek- 
eyed Julie; but yet those grey, earnest 
eyes haunted him strangely. Sometimes 
he was impelled to go and ask after Mlle. 
Georgette; and when she expressed her 
thanks in her earnest way, he felt he had 
really done nothing to deserve them. 

There was no great harm in this; and 
M. Michaud was quite happy to let things 
go on in this manner; he had money, and 
he did not miss the little he spent on 
Georgette. However, one day, when 
spring was beginning to make Paris look 
beautiful, suggesting new life and new 
hopes, M. Michaud had a surprise. It 
was not an agreeable one. He often took 
his constitutional walk across the Tuile- 
ries, because it was a pleasant place, and 
it was not his fault that it was also Geor- 
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gette’s shortest way home. This spring 
afternoon, as he sat down on a seat watch- 
ing the girls skipping and the boys racing, 
he kept his eye also on the steps down 
which Georgette must come; but when 
he did see her, he almost started, for 
there was something strange in her ex- 
pression. 

“Bon jour, Mile. Georgette; did not 
you see me?” he called out, whilst his 
ugly, grotesque face beamed upon the girl 
so pleasantly that she did not notice its 
want of beauty. 

“No, monsieur,” she answered; “but 
I was thinking of you. I was wondering 
how I should manage to see you. May | 
sit down and talk to you?” 

“Yes, yes; tell me what you like, Geor- 
gette. Your mother a 

“Don’t mention her. Look here, M. 
Michaud, I can’t help it; I have tried so 
hard to like it— the hats and bonnets — 
but I can’t. I must leave them, because 
I can do something better; it is in me; I 
am sure it is. Do you understand, M. 
Michaud?” 

No, M. Michaud did not understand. 





Was the child a little off her head? “ No, 


indeed, Mile. Georgette; I don’t know 
what you mean. Are you complaining of 
Madame Bertine’s bonnets? She is, I 
believe, as honest as other women of her 
occupation.” 

“Bah!” said Georgette impatiently. 
“TI beg your pardon, M. Michaud, but I 
know you cannot understand; only do try 
to believe that it isn’t fancy. I must go 
on the stage; I must act; I feel it is all 
here,” touching her forehead. “It is 
stronger than |.” 

M. Michaud gave a low whistle. How 
was he to look after Georgette on the 
stage ? — he had long ago given up going 
to theatres. One was stifled within them 
and caught cold coming out. Besides — 
an actress ! 

“Would your mother like this, Mlle. 
Georgette?” The girl turned away her 
face and was silent; then she seized M. 
Michaud’s hand. 

“My mother was good, very good, but 
she could not understand shat feeling. 
She was angry when I mentioned it, but 
she knows everything now; she knows I 
have tried to get over it and I can’t. You 
are my only friend; help me.” 

It so happened that in old days M. 
Michaud had known a clever actor who, 
having made a name and a fortune, was 
now director of a theatre: for the sake of 
past friendship, he might perhaps try 
Georgette. But then —after that? 
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“It’s a bad life, Georgette,” he said 
sternly and paternally. “I don’t feel that 
I ought to help you with this strange idea. 
Won’t you think better of it? Try dresses, 
my child, if bonnets are dull; try anything 
rather than the theatre.” Then, shyly, 
the bachelor added, “ The life is not fitted 
for such as you, Georgette.” 

“It has temptations, I know,’ said 
Georgette simply, “but so has any life 
here in Paris, and my mother brought me 
up to take care of myself. Ah! she was 
good, and if I could crush the wish I 
would.” 

Georgette got round M. Michaud of 
course, and when he let out that he knew 
M. Roche, it was al]l over with him. The 
girl calmed down when he promised to 
hunt out the director, and putting her 
small hand into his, spoke earnestly, — 

“ How shall I ever repay your kind- 
ness?” 

“Tut, tut,” he answered. “But tell 
me, Georgette, what was your father like; 
do you remember him?” He was think- 
ing that she could not have inherited her 
face and her character from commonplace, 
honest Madame Joliet. 

“ My father — oh no; he was a painter. 
He died of failure. Yes, | believe failure 
in everything killed him.” 


II. 


“MA foi, Michaud! No offence meant, 
but really I fancied you were buried years 
ago! It’s like seeing my grandfather 
walk out of his grave. As to the girl you 
speak of, we have a dozen every week of 
such prodigies; tiey crop up like mush- 
rooms. I know their tale by heart now; 
they feel a vocation for the stage — have 
been complimented by everybody, etc. I 
used to believe them when I first began, 
but now my answer is, I am sure you 
would be prima donna, mademoiselle, but 
we are full.” 

“I am really delighted to hear you say 
this,” said M. Michaud. “It’s a bad life 
for a young girl like Mlle. Georgette; no 
friends, you know, and nothing but this 
fancy.” 

“ Fancy — that’s it, nothing more; but 
look here, Michaud — our old friendship. 
Take this little play, and when your genius 
has learnt the principal part bring her to 
me. There’s a rehearsal of it in a week; 
the actress of this part will be away, and 
your girl shall fillup the gap. There — 
now about yourself.” 

They plunged into old stories, but M. 
Michaud was not communicative about 
himself, He went away carrying Geor- 
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gette’s book as if he were loaded with 
an evil talisman that would work only 
harm. 

“How am I to keep an eye on her if 


she goes there ?” he thought sadly. “ Why | 


did fate throw her in my path? Sapres- 
ti!” 

That night Georgette, who possessed a 
small room of her own, might have been 
heard pacing up and down like a caged 
animal. She learnt that little paper book 
through, rehearsing it till her brain felt 
giddy and every pulse beat furiously. 
What did it matter? By morning she 
knew it perfectly, and she went off to 
Madame Bertine, and worked away hap- 
pily, even though her eyes and head ached. 
Would the week never pass—when she 
could tell madame that she would make 
no more bonnets? But if she failed? 
Why then it would be bonnets for the 
rest of her life. Quel supplice ! 

The day came. Georgette was ready 
long before M. Michaud appeared to ac- 
company her. She walked more like 
Marie Antoinette going to execution than 
ever, and felt like her, too. The dream 
of her life hung on this trial. 

But Georgette had never imagined what 
the reality of this ordeal would be like. 
The dark theatre, not built to admit pure 
daylight, the great desolate house, and 
those rows and rows of empty seats — 
terrible in their emptiness, making one 
feel that a myriad of invisible beings were 
seated there listening, jeering, and criti- 
cising, ready at the first trip to hiss you 
off the stage. Then the gloomy stage 
itself, and the real flesh-and-blood actors 
barely visible! But now was heard the 
prompter’s voice, from his mole-like hole, 
rapping the boards with his wand. 

* Allons!” 

Suddenly to Georgette it was no longer 
dark, the ghosts became clothed in ordi- 
nary attire, the actors, shadowy though 
they might be, were not actors but living 
lords and ladies. And she was not Geor- 
gette Joliet, but another woman with a 
simple, sad, pathetic history; a history 
which would, if people understood it, make 
them cry from sympathy, and the stage 
was the world, the world in which the 
heroine had to live and to suffer. 

Georgette walked into the director’s 
private room after the play as if she were 
in a dream. She did not notice M. Mi- 
chaud seated in a corner, she only saw 
M. Roche whom she had not beheld be- 
fore, having been ignorant of his presence 
in one of the boxes. He came forward 
and patted her on the shoulder. 
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“Not bad, my child: never done any 
thing of this kind before! Nobody would 
hear you, you know, beyond the first four 
rows, and you were all over the stage — 
but still, practice and hard work may cure 
that. Would you like to join us? Very 
little to earn at first, for we shall have all 
the trouble of training you. Think the 
question well over.” 

“T have thought,” said Georgette qui- 
etly; “ever since I was a girl.” 

“Never mind about the pay,” put in 
M. Michaud. “If she can get on?” 

“That depends on herself.” The di- 
rector was guarded. Georgette had gone 
to fetch her hat. 

“ Do you recommend her to give it up? 
It won’t do, will it?” 

“But it will,” answered M. Roache: 
“and really, Michaud, I think this time 
it’s not only an idea.” 

“T wish it were,” sighed the good man. 
Nevertheless, as he walked home with 
Georgette, they turned into madame’s 
establishment, and Georgette took leave 
of her forever. Happy Georgette! In 
future she would have to work. hard, but 
not in a crowded room; not in making 
coverings for the heads of ladies. 

“1 owe it all to you,” she said once 
again, looking at M. Michaud with grate- 
ful eyes. 

“Hush, child!” but to himself he 
said: “How on earth am I to keep an 
eye on her?” Over and over again he 
said it, imagining first one way and then 
another, but only one way persistently 
occurred to him and this one made him 
miserable. It was so stupendous a ques- 
tion; it might frustrate the very thing he 
wished to bring about; it might even 
make Georgette wretched. 

Meanwhile he daily went to and from 
the theatre with Georgette, who soon 
found out that the stage means more 
hardship than she had conceived; weary 
hours of rehearsal, during which she 
might have one sentence only to say, 
sometimes but a word. Still M. Roche 
was satisfied ; he was training her in his 
own way, and he found this girl, who had 
genius, more docile than half his young 
ladies. 

One day a chance word, a little dart 
sent from an unfriendly bow, suddenly set- 
tled M. Michaud’s tumultuous thoughts. 
Much meditation had solved the ques- 
tion, and one fine evening in June he 
waited for Georgette in the gardens on 
his favorite seat, just below an orange-tree 
in its great ungainly greentub. Georgette 
was altered even in these few months, she 
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walked down the stone stairs with a firm 
step, head more erect and a more grace- 
ful bearing altogether. All the discon- 
tent was gone from her face, for. to-day 
M. Roche had praised her and was going 
to give her more than a sentence to say 
before the public. 

“Mile. Georgette! 
me, eh? You must have very pleasant 
thoughts.” She smiled, and sat down by 
him and held out her hand with one of her 
modest, graceful movements. 

“Whenever I am not thinking of my 
part, I think of how good you have been 
to me.” 

“That’s nothing, Georgette. I prom- 
ised your mother to keep an eye on you; 
but — may I say a few words? She did 
not foresee events, she never imagined 
this other life for you, my child. A life 
full of work and grand things, I know, but 
still a life of danger for one so gifted as 
you are — yes, Georgette, I must say it — 
and so beautiful. But Mlle. Georgette, 
you do not know the world.” 

Georgette hung her head; a rosy hue 
spread over her face. 

“1 think of nothing but my work, M. 
Michaud.” 

“Of course. But listen, mon enfant, 
and tell me, will you promise to be my 
fiancée, and then all the world would 
know it, and I could keep an eye on you. 
I am not so young as I should be, Geor- 
gette, and I am not handsome; but 
still ” 

Georgette was crimson now. Her 
hands trembled, but her words were quiet 
enough. 

“] never thought of such a thing, mon- 
sieur, I dream only of my work. And I 
am a penniless orphan, not good enough 
for you, for I know, in spite of your hid- 
ing it, you are not such as I am: only | 
owe you everything, and can refuse you 
nothing.” 

“Don’t say anything about my kind- 
ness, but tell me of your own free will 
that at some future time —for I do not 
wish to interfere with your work — you 
will be my wife.” 

“ Yes,” said Georgette. 

“Then we shall feel bound to each 
other till one of us asks to be released — 
and the request is granted.” 

“I could not be so ungrateful, mon- 
sieur — I promise.” 

“We are quite agreed then?” M. Mi- 
chaud just raised Georgette’s hand to 
his lips and kissed it; that was the only 
sign of the compact, and after a short 
silence they both walked home together. 
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Georgette looked round at the gardens 
and the signs of young life and happiness 
which they inspired, and heaved a little 
sigh. She did not regret her compact, 
she was even proud to be M. Michaud’s 
fiancée, for she loved him; still, in her 
girlish day-dreams her lover had not been 
at all like him, but young and handsome; 
indeed, just like the hero in “On ne 
badine pas avec |’amour.” Well, her day 
of romance had come and the lover was a 
middle-aged and decidedly plain man, but 
his heart was good and true, and as to 
his kindness — had not she said often she 
could never repay him—and now that 
she had found a way, how happy, very 
happy she ought to be! 

Monsieur Michaud spoke of his engage- 
ment. He told madame below, he told 
everybody, and he took no notice of the 
smile that now and then was barely hid- 
den. Georgette, too, made no secret of 
her new happiness, and when some of the 
theatre people began laughing at her she 
flared up and said, — 

“You could not find in all Paris a man 
with a better heart,” and the answer from 
a malicious brunette was, — 

“ Je ne dis pas, chérie, but anyhow you 
need not go further than the next street 
to find one handsomer !” 


III. 

TIME passed swiftly on with Georgette. 
She almost forgot the episode in the 
Tuileries, except that M. Michaud usually 
came to fetch her, and sometimes had a 
talk with M. Roche about her, always 
hearing great things of his fiancée. As 
for M. Michaud himself, he began to get 
accustomed to the alterations in his daily 
life, and as changes had come upon him 
he expressed no great surprise when 
something else occurred to disturb the 
former even course of his existence. This 
was the advent of a young cousin. 

Blaise Michaud had made a moderate 
fortune as adoctor in America, after which 
he came home to his beloved Paris, bought 
a practice, and then hunted up the rela- 
tions whom absence had not made him 
forget. He was delighted when at last he 
found Cousin Gustave, but surprised when 
the latter introduced his fiancée. To him- 
self he said, “* How beautiful she is, and 
how fortunate my cousin is!” then he 
whistled softly, which with him meant a 
great deal, and went that evening to see 
Georgette act: that evening and many 
others too, There was no harm in looking 
at his cousin’s beautiful fiancée! Besides 
it was company for Gustave, who night 
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after night went to the theatre to escort 
Georgette home, instead of being com- 
fortably in bed. What an interest they 
both took in the pieces played! how 
quickly they picked up what people said 
about Georgette, though it was only by 
degrees that her name began to be men- 
tioned by the public; not till a second 
winter had come round. It was then 
Georgette was to take the principal part 
inaplay. M. Roche was more nervous 
about it than Georgette herself. If she 
took the fancy of the public now she would 
have made her fortune, if she failed she 
must go on again for years, perhaps just 
a mere nobody, although she and the di- 
rector both felt she was somebody. 

M. Michaud talked to his fiancée a great 
deal about her coming trial. He was go- 
ing to see it of course, and tried to encour- 
age her, for Georgette had been very 
silent lately ; sometimes she did not speak 
a word to him all the way home, at others 
she talked excitedly, very unlike her old 
self. And yet through it all she was the 
same true, simple, high-minded Georgette. 

That eventful evening came at last. 
There was quite a stir in the corkscrew 
staircase to see Mile. Georgette go off in 
a Carriage, accompanied by M. Michaud. 
Georgette spoke as she was nearing the 
theatre. 

“ After to-night perhaps you will not be 
proud of me.” 

“ Tut, tut,” said M. Michaud. ‘ What 
the world thinks of you, Georgette, makes 
no difference to me. You are yourself.” 
She half opened her lips to say some- 
thing, but at that moment the carriage 
drew up, and Blaise Michaud was there 
waiting to hand her out and present her 
with a big bouquet. ‘“ Pour encourager 
Mlle. Georgette,” he said. Surely there 
was no harm in that; it was only a com- 
pliment to his cousin’s fiancée. 

That evening she surpassed herself. 
She was a success; she was recalled ; she 
was showered with bouquets; her future 
was assured. M. Michaud, junior, was the 
only one who did not clap and applaud. 

“Eh bien, toi, mon cousin,” said M. 
Michaud, “don’t you admire Georgette? 
Doesn’t she please thee?” 

“ Mile. Georgette is everything that is 
perfect; but nevertheless, cousin, do you 
mean your future wife to be always on the 
stage? Mine should not be!” M.. Mi- 
chaud looked furtively at the younger 
man, and made his own reflections. 

“There’s time yet, and Georgette is 
happy.” 

“She doesn’t look it,” growled Blaise. 





“She is given up to the work at pres- 
ent, and has no time to think of love.” 

But Blaise was not convinced. “A 
woman has always time to think of love,” 
he said sulkily. 

“Georgette is not like the rest of her 
sex. I'll tell you what it is, Blaise, she is 
a pearl among women, she is so true, so 
good, so altogether unlike most women, 
that you couldn’t find such another if you 
looked all through Paris.” 

“1’m not going to try,’ was the savage 
answer. 

“ But then she’s poor, and an orphan, 
no one to look after her interests but my- 
self, you understand, mon cher?” 

“You make it quite plain to me, Cousin 
Gustave. Bon soir.” 

M. Michaud was not at all angry with 
Blaise for his ill-temper. On the contrary, 
it seemed to put him in high good humor. 
He was so tired that night that he over- 
slept himself, and found in the morning 
that Georgette had gone off toa rehearsal 
without waiting for him. So he deter- 
mined to go and meet her in the Tuileries, 
and see how she looked after her triumph. 

It was a cold winter’s day; now and 
then the sun burst out brightly in the gar- 
dens, trying to cheat the children who 
were playing about into the belief that it 
was not winter, and then going suddenly 
behind a cloud to see them look anxiously 
with their bright eyes for his coming out 
again. A regular game-of hide-and-seek 
they had, the children and the sun! 

It was in one of these intervals of retire- 
ment when a melancholy gloom spread 
quickly over the gardens, and through the 
leafless chestnuts, and round the statues, 
and across the deserted chairs in cafés, 
that Georgette ran hastily down the stone 
steps and saw M. Michaud waiting for her. 
She looked terribly disturbed and not at 
all like a success, her head, instead of be- 
ing erect was bent low, slow tears made 
their way through her heavy eyelids and 
fell on the fur of her winter jacket; she 
made straight for the seat, however, and 
never paused till she reached M. Mi- 
chaud’s side. 

“Well, mon enfant, what says M. 
Roche?” 

“M. Roche says that I shall do now, 
he will give me a good salary, and — 
ah! M. Michaud, I owe it all to you; but 
— yes, 1 am a wretch, an ungrateful, cold- 
hearted wretch, still I have tried, I have 
fought against it and now I am come to 
ask you to release me from my promise. 
You don’t know what it costs me to say 
this, more tears than you can imagine, 
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more hours of misery than I ever knew 
in my life before; but —I love another. 
Look, M. Michaud, despise me, but give 
me back my word.” 

M. Michaud was almost struck dumb. 
He looked at Georgette for one instant 
and knew it was real, knew that whatever 
she was, Georgette was true, she did love 
another.” 

“ Georgette, is it a 

“No, no; you don’t know him; he 
came to the theatre, he would come. I 
told him of you, of your goodness, what 
you had done for me, and — please give 
me back my word.” 

“ Tell me his name, Georgette.” 

“ Henri Delibes.” 

M. Michaud started. 
has he to go behind the scenes. 
gette, do you know he is a count?” 

“Yes, What does that matter? If he 
were a beggar he would be the same 
kind & 

“ Do you think he will marry you?” 

Georgette drew herself up proudly. 
“ Of course he will; but, M. Michaud, do 
not imagine it is his rank I care for.” 

“No, Georgette, I know you do not; 
but, my child, life is not like the stage.” 
M. Michaud’s voice was trembling; he 
was so grieved for Georgette; grieved 
that he had failed after all to take care of 
her and protect her; and now it had come 
to this! 

“You are so good,” continued Geor- 
gette hurriedly. ‘My best friend, I 
know I am asking what I never ought to 
ask, and yet rs 

“ Georgette, when I asked you on this 
very seat to give me your promise, I be- 
lieved you would be true toit. I said to 
myself, Georgette is not like other girls, 
she will say yes, and mean it; she will not 
think herself free till I release her.” 

“And you thought rightly, monsieur. 
I have done nothing underhand, nothing 
to be ashamed of. You said we should 
ask to be released, and I still feel bound 
by my word and yours.” 

“ And I, Georgette,” said M. Michaud, 
taking off his hat for a moment, as if he 
were performing a religious duty, “and I, 
Georgette, before Heaven, I will zo¢ re- 
lease you.” 

That was all they said. Georgette 
slowly rose from her seat, motioned to 
M. Michaud not to follow, and walked 
home alone. 

M. Michaud might have sat a long time 
on the seat, plunged in deep thought, 
only, curiously enough, his cousin came 
by almost immediately, and catching 
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sight of him, laughingly warned him that 
he was courting death in the shape of a 
bronchite. 

“Take a turn with me, mon cousin,” 
continued Blaise. “I want to speak te 
you. I want to tell you I am going to 
leave Paris soon.” 

“ ] thought you were getting on in your 
profession ?” 

* So I am, but there’s something better 
than money or fame—peace of mind; 
mine will be gone if I stay longer, and to 
say the truth —don’t call me impertinent 
—it’s about Mlle. Georgette. Do not 
look so astonished, Gustave, I haven’t a 
thought I would wish to hide, only, of 
course, she is young and beautiful, and 
you— well, you have won her, and you 
are my cousin.” 

M. Michaud’s face was a study at this 
moment; and the mouth that had been 
drawn and full of pain relaxed. A smile 
almost parted his lips, an expression of 
kindliness broke over his face, making its 
plainness invisible. 

“ Blaise, give me your hand. You are 
a noble fellow! You would throw up 
your appointment rather than win her 
from me.” 

“Yes, I would. Not that it is easy; 
and of course you know you did throw me 
in her way.” 

* You haven’t told her this?” 

“* What do you take me for?” 

“Forgive me! Only, Blaise, she loves 
another, not me nor you, but a man I be- 
lieve to be ascoundrel. Be generous yet 
further, Blaise; help me to find this out; 
to unmask him, and Georgette will —I 
know her—she will herself recoil from 
him as a dove would from a snake.” 

Never before had Blaise Michaud had 
such a struggle with himself. He had so 
far acted right nobly; but how could he 
go further, and help to snatch Georgette 
from one she loved in order that his elderly 
cousin should keep her for himself ? -And 
yet surely this cousin was fond of Geor- 
gette and good. 

As to Georgette, would she not be hap- 
pier with the worthy Michaud than with a 
villain? If she could be saved from such 
a fate would any sacrifice be too great, 
even if she never knew to whom she 
owed her happiness? And Blaise ac- 
cepted the offer. 

“Look here, Gustave, between us, as 
you say, we can find out this man, show 
her what her fate would be, and if it is as 
you think ——” 

“Then I hope Georgette may still be 
M. Michaud’s fiancée,” said the elder 








man wringing his cousin’s hand, “ Blaise, 
mon ami, I am glad you hunted me out 
when you came to Paris.” Blaise mur- 
mured an inaudible answer, but it cer- 
tainly was not, “So am J.” Rather he 
desired heartily that he had never cast 
his eyes on Gustave Michaud and Geor- 
gette, his fiancée. 

The world seemed suddenly convulsed 
for Georgette when she left M. Michaud’s 
side; but she knew she must try and set 
her ideas straight before the evening, 
when she should see Henri Delibes, to 
give him her final answer. Georgette had 
promised that, and though she had cried 
bitterly over the thought of asking for a 
release, yet never for a moment had she 
believed M. Michaud would say zo. Now 
as she hurried along towards home she 
called him wicked, selfish, cruel; and 
then again she looked back on his unva- 
rying kindness, his patience, his goodness 
to her, and she was tortured by her ingrat- 
itude. 

If she had been like many girls, Geor- 
gette would have made very light of her 
promise; but she was true, and meant to 
be true, to her word. “Only it will kill 
me,” she murmured in her exaggeration of 
feeling. 

The public expects its entertainment 
punctually to the hour, however unhappy 
the actors may be; so Georgette drove off 
to the theatre as usual, not waiting for 
M. Michaud’s escort. There was a small 
room behind the stage where idlers met 
their friends, and which was opened to 
those who claimed acquaintance with the 
director; it was nearly always empty be- 
fore the play and full between the acts. 
Georgette hurried there now, wishing to 
have the pain over, and knowing 4e would 
be waiting for her answer. 

“I will be true to M. Michaud and to 
my mother,” she murmured as she pushed 
open the door ; and, straightening herself 
to her full height, she stood face to face 
with Henri Delibes. It was quite true 
what M. Michaud had said. Georgette 
was young, and did not fully understand 
that life was not like the stage. To her, 
Henri Delibes had appeared like a very 
hero of nobility and uprightness ; and in 
this belief she had given him her heart. 
It is so easy to love at Georgette’s age; 
so easy to believe good of every one; so 
impossible to forgive evil; in this very 
youth was her danger and her euteguesd. 
Even now, though she loved this man so 
much, she never showed it, because she 
was so afraid of letting him see it, and so 
afraid of doing wrong. 
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“Mile. Georgette, I have come to get 
your answer,” he said, looking at her with 
admiration: but his tone was so quiet, so 
respectful, that Georgette loved him all 
the more for it. She clasped her hands 
very tightly together, and the strange 
sparkle came into her eyes, as she an- 
swered as quietly as he had asked, and 
very simply. 

“M. Michaud will not release me.” 

“Ts that all you have to tell me?” said 
the count, in the same low voice. Every 
movement was graceful, studied, thor- 
oughbred. 

“ Yes, that is all,” said Georgette, try- 
ing to steady her voice, and slowly raising 
her head 4 la Marie Antoinette. A low 
laugh escaped the count; it expressed 
delicate scorn of Georgette, and involun- 
tarily her cheek flushed. 

“Do you mean to say that you intend 
to be bound by the word of a man old 
enough to be your father, and wicked 
enough to spoil your life for his selfish 
pleasure? Do you mean to say ——” 

“No, no; nothing more,” broke in 
Georgette; “for the love of heaven do 
not ask me more.” She moved towards 
the door. 

‘What nonsense! ” said the count, rais- 
ing his voice. ‘ Georgette ” — it was the 
first time he had called her so— “look 
here ; tell me you hate me and never wish 
to see me again, but do not tell me the 
mere word a that man holds you back.” 

There are people who say that a woman 
cannot fight against her heart, that the 
conflict becomes too great for her, that 
she must fall before the unequal contest ; 
but, happily, truth points to women who 
can and have done this, and Georgette 
was one of these. She said to herself 
that life would, from henceforth, be a bur- 
den and a misery; but she never once 
said, “ I cannot help myself.” 

“ Tf you are afraid of him,” continued the 
man before her, “ if you fear the reproaches 
he may heap upon you, or anything else, 
let me save you from him, Georgette, this 
very evening . 

“Pardon, Monsieur le Comte.” Geor- 
gette blushed crimson as she heard these 
words, for the voice belonged to Blaise 
Michaud, who seemed suddenly to have 
come from another world, moe f to bring 





with him anew atmosphere of truth, of 
strength, and of all that was good, as he 
gently pushed open the door and made a 
third at the interview. There was quite 
a transformation in the count’s face. 
Georgette had never before seen the look 
that came into his eyes. It was a sudden, 
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sweeping expression of hatred and anger, 
so that unconsciously she moved a few 
steps from him. 

“ Mademoiselle is engaged,” said the 
count haughtily, intimating that outside 
the door was the best place for Blaise. 
This latter looked not the least discon- 
certed at the scornful face of the man be- 
fore him; he was just the same as usual, 
simply Blaise Michaud, with nothing 
tragic or melodramatic about him. 

** Mlle. Georgette and I are old friends,” 
he answered, “and I thought that, as 
this was a public room, she would like 
to have a friend at her side in case a man 
of M. le Comte’s well-known character 
should annoy her; in fact, in case she 
did not know what I can now tell her, 
that M. le Comte has a wife —in Au- 
vergne.” 

Georgette looked up fiercely, ready to 
defend the man she loved, ready to tell 
M. Blaise that he was strangely mis- 
taken. She even moved forward as if to 
protect him; but at that moment she 
read the truth in his livid and angry face. 

At this moment the dressing-bell rang. 
Georgette had not a moment to lose; she 
must go, she must act. 

“Is this true?” she quickly asked of 
the count. She would not go without 
hearing him say it. Blaise was holding 
the door for her, but she waited for the 
answer. Itcame. A shrug of the shoul- 
ders, a smile, the same she had learnt to 
love, an assumed indifference. 

“Let it be. Au revoir —not adieu, 
Mlle. Georgette.” - 

Then Georgette knew everything, and 
she walked out of the room in silent dig- 
nity, whilst M. Blaise shut the door for 
her, and accompanied her as far as her 
dressing-room. Never had she looked 
more truly grand than at this moment of su- 
preme self-control, as she dismissed him 
with, “ Merci, M. Blaise,” and then she was 
alone. She did not wish to bemoan her- 
self. She did not faint; on the contrary 
she was very quiet; she dressed with the 
same care as usual, only just before she 
went on the stage she put her hand to her 
cold forehead, and murmured: “ Quel 
supplice!” 


Mile. Georgette played better that even- 
ing than she had ever done before. 
haps she had wanted just that touch of 
real humanity which sorrow, and not joy, 
can give; perhaps also she was thanking 
God that even through this fiery ordeal he 
had kept her safe, for Georgette could no 
more love evil than she could break her 
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word, and the one ray of comfort she now 
had in this anguish was that she had con- 
quered self, before knowledge had made 
it easy. 

After the play she found M. Michaud 
waiting for her, just as usual; she even 
remembered afterwards that M. Blaise 
got on the box, as if to take care of her. 
Now she lay back weary and very quietly. 
She put her hand into M. Michaud’s, and 
said, like a penitent child,— 

“Will you forgive me? and I don’t 
want now to be released.” 

M. Michaud had been with Blaise in the 
pit, and between the acts he had had a 
long conversation with his cousin, so that 
he understood Georgette, and wanted no 
explanation. 

“Forgive you, Georgette? Perhaps Z 
ought to be forgiven for saying o-yester- 
day. I have thought better of it, mon 
enfant, and now | give you back your 
word — you are free, Georgette.” 

Georgette heaved a little sigh of relief. 
She was glad to be free because she said 
she meant to be free always now, for she 
felt such a deep gratitude to M. Michaud 
she did not wish to give him half a heart. 

“You sent M. Blaise,” she answered. 
She should never forget how he had come 
to her in her need. 

“No, no. Ce pauvre Blaise went of 
his own accord. In fact, Georgette, 
though I ought not to praise my own 
cousin, yet I must say there is not a bet- 
ter fellow in Paris; I am sure there is 
not. He was going to leave our town for 
good, but to-night I persuaded him he had 
better stay. We cannot spare him, can 
we, Georgette? ” 

And Georgette said no. She felt that 
all her life long she would wish to say, 
“ Merci, M. Blaise.” 

That night was the last that saw Mlle. 
Georgette on the stage; and, indignant 
that one whom it had applauded should 
suddenly disappear, the public took pains 
to discover the reason. What had she 
done? why had she left off acting? The 
truth was so very uninteresting that the 
public smiled, and said it was only an 
excuse, when told that Mlle. Georgette 
was ill, even dying. 

However it was true. Georgette had 
low fever. A strange doctor, called in to 
consult with M. Blaise, said it was the 
| result of overwork; as did the chattering 
'madame, who suddenly turned into a 
ministering angel on seeing Georgette 
suffering, and always declared the poor 
child would have died but for the care 
and the constant attendance of that clever 
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doctor, M. Blaise Michaud. It was a 
very long illness, and only by slow de- 
grees did Georgette begin to feel any 
wish to get well; but after a time she did 
look forward to M. Blaise’s visits, and 
wondered whether there was such another 
man in all Paris. Then spring came on 
and brought sunshine and new life, so 
that Georgette at last could sit by the 
open window in madame’s salon and en- 
joy long chats and long silences with M. 
Michaud as her companion. 

What a féte day it was when Mlle. 
Georgette was pronounced quite well 
again! M. Michaud gave a grand dinner 
in madame’s room, and sent out a good 
many invitations to several kind hearts 
living at various points up and down the 
corkscrew, who had brought flowers and 
dainties to Georgette in her illness. No 
need to say that M. Blaise was invited, or 
that he overheard Georgette remarking 
to his cousin, — 

“]T must go back to work now, M. Mi- 
chaud. I must have used up all my sav- 
ings with this illness. I should never 
have got well but for you—and M. 
Blaise.” 

“Tt was all Blaise, mon enfant,” he an- 
swered in the fatherly way he had adopted 
since he had set Georgette free. “I be- 
lieve he looks upon you as a famous cure. 
N’est-ce pas, mon cousin?” 

Blaise was very bashful, and would take 
no credit to himself; only when it came 
to the health-drinking period and the 
glasses were all ready to be clinked 
against each other, M. Blaise gave out, — 

“A la santé de Mademoiselle Geor- 
gette!” Then under cover of the general 
noise he whispered, “* Mademoiselle Geor- 
gette, do you want very much to go back 
to the theatre?” 

“I must go,” said Georgette simply, 
though curiously enough the wish to act 
had left her since that last night she had 
appeared. It was not that she could not 
do it as well as before, but all the golden 
light that had surrounded it had vanished. 

“But suppose, Mademoiselle Geor- 
gette, you gave it up, and let me do the 
bread-winning?” M. Blaise’s voice was 
almost trembling from anxiety and feeling, 
whilst his cousin, on the contrary, was 
cracking jokes and making a furious noise 
with the glasses. 

Blaise’s tone was so intensely earnest, 
so true, that Georgette knew all at once 
that he loved her, and that she returned 
the love. She understood that on his 
side at least this was the real thing, and 
that what she had taken for love before 





had been but a counterfeit of it. Her 
silence frightened Blaise. He nodded 
towards his cousin. 

“Do you know, Mademoiselle Geor- 
gette, that he wishes it too? He told me 
to try and win you, otherwise I should not 
be here. I don’t think there is another 
man like him in all the world.” 

“ Except yourself,” said Georgette. “I 
owe you both everything.” She was 
thinking that her life might have been 
so different but for them, and then she 
added, “ And I docare for you, M. Blaise.” 

At this moment there was one of those 
sudden pauses in the conversation which 
occur at every dinner-table. Whereupon 
M. Blaise was seized with a frantic wish 
to do something, and rising up, glass in 
hand, he called out, — 

“Let us drink the health of Monsieur 
Michaud’s fiancée.” This was such an 
old joke that only M. Michaud laughed 
and winked at Georgette and. at Blaise, 
then returned thanks with great gravity. 

What a happy evening that was! No 
one was angry, except the public and M. 
Roche; they both felt terribly cheated by 
that simple-minded genius, Mademoiselle 
Georgette, who ended by marrying just 
an ordinary doctor instead of rising to the 
top of the ladder of fame. Everybody 
knows, however, that the feelings of the 
public are never stirred for more than 
nine days by one event; and Georgette’s 
happiness could go on till death parted 
her from Blaise Michaud and from his 
cousin, who lives with them, and who in 
making Georgette’s happiness has found 
his own. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
BEAUMARCHAIS. 


THE author of two comedies which 
have been for a century among the most 
popular in the whole range of French 
dramatic literature was the son of a strug- 
gling Paris watchmaker, named Caron. 
His business was a small and never a very 
successful one, but the watchmaker him- 
self was a person of considerable scientific 
attainments, of refined manners, and of 
cultivated taste. His family consisted of 
five daughters and one son, Pierre Augus- 
tin, who was born on January 24, 1732. 
The boy’s education was principally con- 
ducted at home, though for a short time 
he attended a school at Alfort, where he 
appears to have shown no marked pro- 
ficiency. Of his character and pursuits 
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during these early years we get some 
glimpses in the letters of his sisters. 
Here he is described as overflowing with 
fun, frolic, and high animal spirits; the 
life of the household ; always in mischief; 
no sooner out of one scrape than into an- 
other ; passionately fond of music, but the 
reverse of industrious at his scholastic 
studies. Of course an only boy of this 
disposition was an object of perfect adora- 
tion to a fond mother and five sisters, by 
whom, accordingly, he was petted and 
worshipped and spoiled. But fortunately 
his father was not equally inclined to in- 
dulgence, and kept the curb on him pretty 
tightly. At the age of thirteen he began 
to learn the art of watchmaking, wherein 
he seems to have soon attained consider- 
able skill. This, however, must have 
been the result rather of natural quick- 
ness and ingenuity than of steady applica- 
tion, for his love of gaiety and amusement 
was by no means extinguished by the 
cares of business. At length, after having 
administered countless ineffectual warn- 
ings and reproofs to his son on the sub- 
ject of his dissipation and neglect of busi- 
ness, M. Caron had recourse to the strong 
measure of turning the young scapegrace 
out of doors; taking care, however, to 
arrange for his reception into the house of 
an old family friend, through whose medi- 
ation a treaty of peace was, after a short 
time, patched up. The articles were of 
the most stringent character, and were 
formally signed by the high contracting 
parties. The son engaged not to make, 
sell, or repair anything whatever except 
on his father’s account; to get up at six 
o’clock in the summer and at seven in the 
winter, and to work till supper time ; to go 
to no more supper parties; and when, by 
special permission, allowed to dine with 
his friends on Sundays, always to be in 
by nine o’clock; and, finally, to give up 
his music, except the flute and violin, 
which he was to be permitted to play after 
supper. On the other hand, his father 
engaged to allow him his board and eigh- 
teen francs a month, and to credit him 
with a quarter of any business which he 
might bring in. After this matters went 
on more smoothly. Pierre Augustin ap- 
plied himself more steadily to business, 
with the result that, before reaching his 
twentieth year, he had invented a new 
kind of escapement for watches, which 
was a considerable improvement on any 
of those previously in use. In his delight 
at his success and with the generous con- 
fidence of youth he showed his invention 
to a M. Lepaute, a brother watchmaker, 





who forthwith wrote a letter to the JZer- 
cure, explaining the new principle and 
claiming it as his own. All the vehement 
pugnacity of Caron’s disposition was 
aroused by this dishonest conduct of the 
man whom he had trusted. He imme- 
diately replied to Lepaute’s letter in the 
Mercure, and requested the public to sus- 
pend its judgment until a decision had 
been arrived at by the Academy of Sci- 
ences, to whose arbitration he had referred 
the matter. In 1754 the Academy, after 
mature consideration of the evidence by 
which the rival claims were supported, 
emphatically confirmed Caron’s title to 
the invention. This affair brought him 
into some prominence in his profession, 
and he received orders for watches on his 
new principle from the king, Madame de 
Pompadour, and many of the highest per- 
sonages about the court. 

One of his customers was a certain 
Madame Franquet, wife of one of the 
contréleurs clercs d’office de la maison 
du roi, or clerks of the royal pantry. This 
lady, who was young and married to a 
husband considerably older than herself, 
took a great fancy to the handsome young 
watchmaker. She introduced him to her 
husband, with whom, as Caron was long- 
ing to relinquish the watchmaking busi- 
ness and push his fortunes, and M. Fran- 
quet was just as anxious for rest and 
freedom from his official duties, an ar- 
rangement was come to, whereby, in con- 
sideration of the payment of an annuity 
to his predecessor, Caron succeeded to 
the clerkship. M. Franquet did not sur- 
vive his retirement many months, and on 
his death Caron married the widow. His 
happiness was not, however, of long dura- 
tion, for in less than a year after the mar- 
riage the lady died of typhus fever. This 
was a severe blow not only to his affec- 
tions but to his worldly fortunes, as all 
that he was able to retain of his wife’s 
property was the empty title of Beau- 
marchais, which, in the year 1757, he had 
assumed from a small fief belonging to 
her. All the actual property reverted to 
her relations, and Caron was left depen- 
dent solely on the meagre income of his 
court appointment. 

Among the customers whom Caron, or, 
as we must now call him, Beaumarchais, 
had supplied with watches were the daugh- 
ters of Louis XV., Mesdames Victoire, 
Adelaide, Sophie, and Louise. The prin- 
cesses were much taken with his manners 
and appearance, and, on learning that he 
was skilled in the management of the 
harp, desired to take lessons from him. 
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Here was indeed an opportunity to push 
his fortune at court. He entered heartily 
into the scheme, and used all his endeav- 
ors to ingratiate himself with his royal 
pupils. Carefully repudiating the position 
of a mere paid music-master, he would re- 
ceive no remuneration for his services, 
and often incurred considerable expense 
in purchasing instruments and musie for 
which he was not very promptly repaid. 
He soon became the chief director and 
performer at the weekly concerts given by 
the princesses, which were attended by the 
king, the queen, the dauphin, and a few fa- 
vored courtiers. He was thus brought into 
close contact with all the members of the 
royal family and soon came to be regarded 
by them as a privileged individual; so 
much so that on one occasion the king, 
wishing to hear him play the harp, obliged 
him to sit down in the royal chair; and 
that the dauphin, whose frank, blunt dis- 
position Beaumarchais respected and ap- 
preciated, used to say, “He is the only 
person who speaks the truth to me.” 
Such a high degree of favor shown to 
one who had so recently occupied a very 
humble position naturally excited much 
ill-feeling and brought down on Beaumar- 
chais all sorts of insults from the jealous 
courtiers. He was perpetually being an- 
noyed by covert sneers at his lowly origin 
and connection with trade, and on one 
occasion, as he was leaving the royal 
apartments, a nobleman insultingly asked 
him to repair a watch that had stopped. 
Beaumarchais politely replied that it was 
a long time since he had given up adl work 
of that kind, and that he had consequently 
lost his skill. When, however, the other 
continued to press the matter, he took the 
watch, which was avery valuable one, and 
opening it as if to examine the works, let 
it fall. Turning to the disconcerted no- 
bleman he said, “I warned you, sir, that 
I am now very unskilful,” and, with a 
bow, walked off. He at length found it 
necessary to have recourse to strong 
measures in order to put a stop to the fre- 
quent insults to which he was subjected, 
and he challenged one of his tormentors. 
The duel took place at Meudon, without 
seconds, and Beaumarchais wounded his 
opponent mortally. This might have been 
a very serious matter, for victor as well as 
for vanquished, but for the generosity of 
the dying man, who, during the few days 
he survived, firmly refused to disclose the 
name of his antagonist. 

After having made himself useful to the 
princesses for some years without reward, 
Beaumarchais at last found an opportu- 





nity of turning his court favor to profita- 
ble account. Paris du Verney, one of the 
four brothers who, sprung from a very 
humble origin, played such a prominent 
part in the financial affairs of France 
during the greater portion of the eigh- 
teenth century, had determined to immor- 
talize his name by connecting it with a 
national institution for the education of 
officers for the French army. He had 
interested Madame de Pompadour in the 
scheme, and had obtained the king’s sanc- 
tion for the erection of the building which 
at present adorns the Champ de Mars. 
In 1760, however, the credit at court both 
of the mistress and the financier was at a 
low ebb; the buildings were still uncom- 
pleted; and, though the establishment 
contained a few students, it was in a lan- 
guishing and unsatisfactory condition. In 
order to add prestige and attract pupils to 
the college Du Verney had for some time 
been using every means in his power to 
induce the king to visit it in state, but he 
had never as yet been able to attain this 
favor. It now occurred to him that it 
might be possible to compass his end 
through the medium of the princesses’ 
young protégé. He sounded Beaumar- 
chais on the subject, who was only too 
delighted to be of use to a man who had 
such facilities for returning a kindness. 
The princesses made no difficulty about 
granting the only favor which Beaumar- 
chais had yet asked of them, and readily 
consented to pay a visit to the college. 
This they did, and so favorably did they 
report on what they saw that soon after 
Louis XV. followed their example. Du 
Verney was not ungrateful. Heset about 
making the fortune of Beaumarchais, as 
many years before he had made the for- 
tune of Voltaire. He gave hima share in 
several lucrative contracts and other com- 
mercial speculations. He lent him money 
and assisted him with advice. The son 
of the watchmaker was rising fast in the 
world, and now began to think of adding 
to his name the magic monosyllable which 
is the hall-mark of French nobility. With 
this object he purchased the place of 
king’s secretary, which carried with it 
the right of prefixing to his name the 
much-coveted d. He then entered into 
treaty for a more important place — one 
of the rangerships of the rivers and for- 
ests; but here he met with a violent op- 
position from the other rangers, who 
objected to his admission on the ground 
of his humble origin. This opposition 
was successful, although in his plea for 
himself Beaumarchais showed that, of 
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these haughty nobles who were so afraid 
of being contaminated by association with 
the son of a watchmaker, one was the son 
of a hairdresser, another of a wool-winder, 
another of a button-maker, and another of 
a Jew dealer in second-hand jewelry. Be- 
sides thus exposing the absurdity of such 
an objection to his appointment coming 
from such opponents, he gave a flat con- 
tradiction to the statement that he was not 
noble. “I am a noble,” he said, with a 
consummate impudence worthy of Figaro 
himself; “I can prove it, for I have the 
receipt!”? However, to compensate for 
this disappointment he purchased, in 1763, 
the important place of lieutenant-general 
of the Captainry of the Warren of the 
Louvre, which he continued to hold until 
1785. His duties in this office consisted 
in presiding over the tribunal specially 
appointed to deal with offences against 
the game laws throughout a space of some 
fifteen leagues around Paris over which 
the king enjoyed the sole sporting 
rights. 

In 1764 Beaumarchais made a journey 
to Madrid, where he stayed over a year. 
The object of this expedition was to 
avenge an affront which had been offered 
to one of his sisters, who during a resi- 
dence in the Spanish capital had become 
engaged to a young Spaniard named Jo- 
seph Clavijo. This gentleman, after the 
engagement had lasted some time, sudden- 
ly repudiated it. But the lady’s friends 
were not people to see her wronged with 
impunity. Her brother instantly set out 
for Madrid, and after forcing the fickle 
lover to sue for a renewal of the engage- 
ment, contrived to have him turned out 
of a place which he held under the gov- 
ernment and expelled from the court. 
Mile. Caron, probably disgusted with the 
ways of Spanish suitors, married one of 
her own countrymen. 

This little domestic affair being satis- 
factorily settled, Beaumarchais turned his 
attention to other matters. He was now 
fairly Jaunched in a career of gigantic 
mercantile speculation, and had deter- 
mined toturn his Spanish visit to account. 
Du Verney furnished him with a sum of 
two hundred thousand francs, and with 
letters of introduction to several of the 
most influential personages in the coun- 
try. His plans were on the grandest 
scale, including such projects as the ac- 
quisition of a concession of the sole right 
of trading with Louisiana and of supplying 
the Spanish colonies with negroes; a 
scheme for the colonization of the Sierra 
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Spanish army with provisions. However, 
all these magnificent conceptions proved 
veritable chateaux en Espagne, as none 
of them came to maturity, though the ne- 
gotiations for the last were, at one time, 
very nearly being successful. In the in- 
tervals of business Beaumarchais plunged 
into all the gaieties of the Spanish capi- 
tal. He obtained entrance into the best 
society, and soon became the most popular 
man in Madrid. He took part in concerts 
and amateur theatricals, wrote words to 
the national seguidillas, and possessed an 
inexhaustible flow of sparkling and witty 
conversation. After more than a year’s 
stay in Spain he returned to Paris, leaving 
behind him a reputation for brilliant tal- 
ents and amiable social qualities. 

We now come to another phase in this 
busy life. Hitherto we have seen Beau- 
marchais as the schoolboy, the appren- 
tice, the courtier, the speculator, and the 
man of fashion. We are now to witness 
his entrance upon that literary career by 
his success in which his name has been 
preserved to posterity. In 1767 he brought 
out “Eugénie,” a drama whereof the 
scene is laid in England and the plot 
hinges upona sham marriage. It is avery 
mediocre performance, and contains little 
of the sparkling wit which distinguishes 
its author’s later works. However, it had 
for a time a fair share of success, and was 
even taken as the groundwork of an En- 
glish play —‘“ The School for Rakes ” — 
in which Garrick sustained the leading 
part. 

Encouraged by the success of this ven- 
ture Beaumarchais followed it up in 1770 
with * Les deux Amis,” a play of a similar 
character, but which did not meet with 
the good fortune of its predecessor, and 
was effectually and deservedly damned. 
Nevertheless, if not witty in itself, the 
piece was certainly the cause of wit in 
others, for it provoked quite a storm of 
dons mots, epigrams, and satirical verses. 
Some wag, who probably bore a grudge 
against Beaumarchais, wrote on the bill an- 
nouncing the representation of ** Les deux 
Amis,” “ Par un auteur qui n’ena aucun,” 
and during the performance of the play, 
whose plot derives its chief interest from 
the difficulties of a merchant on the verge 
of bankruptcy, one of the “ gods ” shouted 
out, “ I] s’agit ici d’une banqueroute; j’y 
suis pour mes vingt sous,” that being the 
price of admission to the theatre. The 
following verses, too, had a considerable 
circulation, and could hardly have afforded 
pleasant reading to the unfortunate au- 
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J’ai vu de Beaumarchais le drame ridicule, 
Et vais, en un mot vous dire ce que c’est : 
C’est un change ou I’argent circule, 

Sans produire aucun intérét. 


In the interval between these two literary 
ventures Beaumarchais married a second 
time. Again he chose a widow, a certain 
Madame |’Evéque, who brought him a 
large fortune. But his married life in this, 
as in the former case, was destined to be 
of but brief duration. His wife died in 
childbed within three years of the mar- 
riage. She left a son, who soon followed 
her to the grave. Asa large portion of 
her fortune consisted in an annuity, the 
widower lost the benefit of it; but this 
was not of so much consequence to him at 
the time, as he was making large sums of 
money from the sale of timber from the 
forest of Chinon, which, in partnership 
with Du Verney, he had purchased from 
the State. In spite, however, of this suc- 
cessful speculation the year 1770 was an 
unfortunate one for Beaumarchais; as in 
January he brought out his unsccessful 
play, in November he lost his wife, and in 
July Du Verney died at the age of eighty- 
seven. The old financier left the whole 
of his fortune of about a million and a 
half of francs to his grand-nephew, the 
Count de la Blache, between whom and 
Beaumarchais there had long been a bitter 
enmity. In April, 1770, a settlement of 
affairs had taken place between Du Ver- 
ney and Beaumarchais, and a formal 


vehement abuse, insinuating that he had 
forged the agreement with Du Verney 
and had swindled the old man in every 
way; and these accusations were indus- 
triously spread abroad in every direction 
by pamphleteers and other writers whom 
the count employed, and who added vari- 
ous pleasant little fictions drawn from 
their own fertile imaginations. Of these 
stories the one most frequently and most 
confidently asserted and reasserted was to 


| the effect that Beaumarchais had poisoned 


both his wives. 

During the progress of the second of 
his lawsuits with the Count de Ja Blache, 
Beaumarchais had the bad fortune to be 
sent to For-l’Evéque as a punishment for 
a fracas in which he was involved with 
the Duc de Chaulnes on account of an 
actress who, after living under the duke’s 
protection, had betrayed a preference for 
his rival. Beaumarchais’s confinement 
lasted two months and a half, but he was 
allowed to go out during the daytime in 
the charge of a police agent to conduct his 
lawsuit. This, however, the first of the 
appeals in the La Blache case, was de- 
cided against Beaumarchais in April, 1773. 
The matter had been remitted to a coun- 
cillor of the Parliament named Goézman, 
and, on his report, the decision of the 
court below was overruled and judgment 
given in favor of the count for fifty-six 
thousand three hundred livres with inter- 
est for five years and costs. This was a 











document, signed by both parties, had | crushing blow; for, besides the actual 
been drawn up, regulating the transac-|loss in money which he suffered, Beau- 
tions between them. By this agreement) marchais was indirectly branded with the 
Beaumarchais returned bills tothe amount | ignominy of having tampered with, if not 
of one hundred and sixty thousand francs | absolutely forged, the agreement with Du 
to Du Verney, who, on his part, with-| Verney. The count seized his goods; 
drew from the partnership in the forest of | and, to crown his misfortunes, he now be- 
Chinon, acknowledged that he was in-| came involved in another and still more 
debted to his partner in the sum of fifteen | serious lawsuit which originated from the 
thousand francs, and engaged to lend him | following circumstances. The councillor 
seventy five thousand francs for eight|Goézman, who had been appointed to 
years without interest. At Du Verney’s | report to the Parliament on the action be- 
death the two last items were still unset-| tween Beaumarchais and the Count de la 
tled, and his heir at once determined to| Blache, was an elderly man married toa 
contest the matter. A long series of | young wife. The lady had somewhat ex- 
legal proceedings ensued, which lasted | travagant tastes, but unfortunately her 
with varying results during eight years. | husband’s income was not a large one. In 
Finally, in 1773, after gaining his case in| order to make both ends meet she was in 
the first instance and afterwards losing it| the habit of accepting presents from the 
on appeal, Beaumarchais obtained a de- | suitors who wished to procure favorable 
cision in his favor on all the points of his | reports on their cases from the husband. 
claim. Beaumarchais had endeavored to pro- 

During the course of this long litiga-| pitiate the judge through his wife, to 
tion, however, the warfare was by no| whom he presented one hundred louis and 
means confined to the courts of law. The! a watch set with diamonds. It was agreed 
advocate of the Count de Ja Blache be-| that these presents were to be returned 
spattered the defendant with the most | should an unfavorable judgment be pro- 
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nounced. Madame Goézman afterwards | 


demanded an additional fifteen louis for 
her husband’s secretary; and this sum 
also was given her, without, however, in 
this case any stipulation as to its return. 
If the defendant’s terms were liberal, 
the plaintiff's, to judge by the result, must 
have been lavish. The councillor’s report 
and consequently the judgment were, as 
already stated, unfavorable to Beaumar- 
chais, and Madame Goézman at once re- 
turned the one hundred louis and the 
watch. This done, she probably consid- 
ered that she had played her part in the 
little drama in strict accordance with the 
most rigid rules of morality and honorable 
dealing. As to restoring the other fifteen 
louis, she would probably have asked with 
Shylock, “Is it so nominated in the 
bond?” Unfortunately, however, the 
other party to the transaction was in that 
position in which as a rule a man does 
not recognize that “the pleasure is as 
great of being cheated as to cheat.” He 
was irritated at the loss of his suit, and, 
suspecting that he had been duped, he had 
what Madame Goézman doubtless con- 
sidered the impertinent curiosity to in- 
quire of the secretary as to what had 
become of the fifteen louis. The result 
of his inquiries proved how well grounded 
was his suspicion that the money had 
never reached its destination in the pocket 
of the secretary but had remained in that 
of the lady. He instantly demanded its 
return. Madame Goézman was naturally 
much disgusted at the bad taste shown in 
such a demand, and not only denied the 
receipt of the fifteen louis, but, on the 
strength of having returned the other 
presents, complained to her husband that 
Beaumarchais had offered her a bribe, 
which she had indignantly refused. Goéz- 
man brought before the Parliament a 
criminal action against Beaumarchais for 
libelling a councillor’s wife. The pro- 
ceedings took place with closed doors, 
before a tribunal of which the plaintiff 
was himself a member, and which was 
strongly biassed against the defendant. 
In order to understand the extraordi- 
nary amount of interest which this trial 
excited, it is necessary to be acquainted 
with certain facts connected with the Par- 
liament of which Goézman was a member. 
During the greater part of the reign of 
Louis XV. a violent struggle for power 
had been going on between the crown and 
the Parliaments. The incidents were al- 
most invariably the same in each fresh 
dispute. The crown issued an ordinance; 


the Parliament refused to register it; the | 





members were summoned to a /it de jus- 
tice presided over by the king in per- 
son, and were ordered to register ; they 
protested and suspended their judicial 
functions, thereby throwing the whole 
country into confusion. If they continued 
obstinate they were exiled. Finally some 
concessions were made on both sides, and 
the members were reinstated. At last, in 
1770, the chancellor Maupeou took the 
extreme course of confiscating the offices, 
all of which had been obtained by pur- 
chase and were supposed to be held for 
life, of the members of the Parliament of 
Paris, and of constructing a new Parlia- 
ment out of different materials. Public 
sympathy was on the side of the.old Par- 
liament in the struggle, and in substantiat- 
ing a charge of bribery against a member 
of the new one, Beaumarchais was re- 
garded as a man who was maintaining a 
gallant fight against a corrupt and unpop- 
ular institution. The inquiry was con- 
ducted with closed doors, but the real 
battle took place outside; for, knowing 
that the tribunal before which his case 
was on trial was unfavorable to him, 
Beaumarchais determined to appeal to the 
public. He therefore published in the 
form of a pamphlet the memorial in which 
he had set forth for the consideration of 
the court the facts connected with the 
case. This document instantly attracted 
attention, not merely from the interest of 
the matter itself, but from the sparkle and 
brilliancy of the style in which it was 
written. A host of eager combatants at 
once took up the gage of battle thus 
thrown down. Pamphlet after pamphlet 
appeared in answer to the memorial — all 
teeming with the most virulent abuse of 
Beaumarchais — raking up and misrepre- 
senting the incidents of his private life, 
and accusing him of having poisoned his 
wives, cheated Du Verney, and “belied a 
lady.” Nothing daunted, he defended 
himself gallantly against his numerous as- 
sailants with all the most deadly weapons 
in the controversial armory, from delicate 
irony to slashing sarcasm. In the four 
other memorials which he issued at inter- 
vals, Goézman and all his aiders and 
abettors were covered with ridicule and 
contempt. All Paris read and laughed. 
Like Byron, Beaumarchais woke to find 
himself famous. In April, 1773, his for- 
tunes had been at the lowest possible ebb. 
He was known only as a man of pleasing 
manners in society, as a speculator, or as 
the writer of a couple of very poor plays ; 
he had just lost a lawsuit, by which he 
was completely ruined in his fortune and 
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seriously compromised in his honor; he 
was in prison on account of a not very 
creditable squabble about an actress. By 
the end of the same year he was the most 
popular man in France. 

The sentence of the Parliament was 
pronounced on February 6, 1774. The 
penalty in the case of Beaumarchais was 
that of 4/déme, or civil degradation, which 
debarred him from all the ordinary rights 
and duties of citizenship. On Madame 
Goézman a similar punishment was in- 
flicted, and she was ordered to restore the 
fifteen louis, which were to be distributed 
to the poor. Goézman himself had to re- 
sign his office. In order to complete the 
sentence it should have been pronounced 
on Beaumarchais in open court, where he 
should have been declared “ infamous ” 
by the president. But this was an ex- 
treme to which his popularity rendered it 
impossible for the Parliament to proceed, 
and it was not enforced. On the morning 
following the judgment all Paris called on 
him. Instead of a humiliation the result 
of the trial was a brilliant triumph. 

Nevertheless he was left in a very un- 
comfortable position, and felt it a serious 
necessity to get the sentence annulled. 
Luckily, just at this juncture, fortune 
threw in his way the means of making him- 
self useful to the king, who promised in 
return to afford him protection and to ex- 
tend the time during which he could bring 
an appeal. The matter happened in this 
wise. A person named Théveneau de 
Morande was carrying on in London a 
profitable trade in libels on prominent 
persons in France; his plan being to ex- 
tort blackmail from his victims for the 
suppression of the calumnies which he 
threatened to publish. His last effort in 
this peculiar branch of literature had taken 
the form of a series of highly spiced anec- 
dotes concerning Madame du Barri, under 
the title of “Mémoires secrétes d’une 
femme publique.” Three thousand copies 
of this interesting work had been printed, 
and both Louis XV. and the lady were 
particularly anxious that the publication 
should be suppressed. The king sug- 
gested that Beaumarchais should go over 
to London, and negotiate with Morande 
on the subject. His mission was success- 
ful, but his run of bad luck was not yet 
exhausted, as, when he returned to France 
expecting to reap his reward, he found the 
king dying. However, the trade in libels 
was a flourishing one, and his services 
were soon again called into requisition. 
This time it was a Jew, named Angelucci, 
who had printed two large editions of a 


libel on the new queen, Marie Antoinette, 
one in London and another in Amster- 
dam. Beaumarchais soon came to terms 
with him, and after destroying the En- 
glish, proceeded to Holland to destroy the 
Dutch edition. When this was done, 
however, he found to his dismay that the 
wily Israelite had kept back one copy, 
and with it, and the money he had re- 
ceived from Beaumarchais, had set out 
for Nuremberg, with the intention of 
bringing out a new edition there. In hot 
haste and with threats of direst vengeance 
Beaumarchais followed in pursuit. He 
came up with Angelucci in a forest a 
short distance from Nuremberg, seized 
him and secured the precious volume, but 
when returning to his postchaise, he was 
himself attacked by two robbers, who de- 
manded his money, and on meeting with 
a refusal, set upon him with their knives. 
Beaumarchais made a gallant resistance, 
but was wounded and would have been 
killed had not his enemies taken to flight 
on the approach of the servants and pos- 
tillion. He now proceeded to Vienna 
with the object of procuring an order for 
the arrest of Angelucci, and contrived to 
obtain an interview with the empress, 
Maria Theresa, but his story was thought 
so improbable that he was detained until 
information as to the truth of his state- 
ments was received from France. On his 
release he was offered a thousand ducats 
as compensation for the inconvenience he 
had suffered, but he contemptuously re- 
jected the offer and set off for France in 
a state of great indignation. 

This was by no means the last of Beau- 
marchais’s efforts in the character of a 
secret agent, for we soon find him en- 
gaged in a still more strange affair. The 
negotiation which he now undertook was 
with no less a personage than the cele- 
brated Chevalier d’Eon. This extraordi- 
nary individual had commenced his career 
as an advocate; had then exchanged the 
gown for the sword, and served in the 
army with considerable distinction; and 
finally, turning his attention to diplomacy, 
had, after being employed in missions to 
Russia and Austria, come to London in 
1761 as secretary of embassy, from which 
post he had been promoted to that of 
minister plenipotentiary. His services 
had been rewarded with the cross of St. 
Louis. So far his career had been dis- 





tinguished, but by no means remarkable. 
| Now, however, an extraordinary rumor 
| had spread throughout London society to 
| the effect that D’Eon was awoman. The 
| excitement which the report naturally pro- 
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duced was kept alive by the persistence 
with which he himself declined to impart 
any information, and the studied mystery 
with which he spoke on the subject. 
D’Eon evidently rejoiced in and did every- 
thing in his power to maintain the noto- 
riety he had acquired, and large sums 
were betted on the question of his sex. 
During his residence in London he had 
lived very extravagantly and contracted 
debts to a large amount, and he was now 
trying to extort money from the French 
government by threatening to dispose of 
certain important political papers in his 
possession. Beaumarchais undertook the 
negotiations on the part of the court, and 
managed to bring it to a satisfactory con- 
clusion. D’Eon was contented with a 
much smaller sum than he had at first 
demanded for the delivery of the docu- 
ments, and agreed to assume the dress of 
what was believed to be hisreal sex. He 
accordingly wore petticoats during the 
remaining thirty years of his life, al- 
though an examination of his body after 
his death in 1810 showed that he was 
actually a man. 

By this last service Beaumarchais had 
well earned the reward for which he had 
worked so energetically, The Maupeou 
Parliament had been dissolved in the be- 
ginning of the new reign, and the old 
Parliament restored, from which, in Sep- 
tember, 1776, he obtained a reversal of 
his sentence and the restoration of his 
civil rights. 

In the year 1772, Beaumarchais had 
composed both the words and the music 
of a comic opera —“ Le Barbier de Se- 
ville” — which was refused by the Comé- 
die Italienne. He then entirely remod- 
elled his work, transformed it into a 
comedy, and offered it to the Théatre 
Frangais. Several unfortunate accidents, 
however, delayed the production of the 
play for some years. All the preparations 
for its representation were complete in 
February, 1773, when Beaumarchais was 
sent to For-l’Evéque in consequence of 
the quarrel with the Duc de Chaulnes. 
At another time it had to be deferred 
owing to the Goézman lawsuit, and on a 
third occasion, shortly before the day fixed 
for the first performance, an order was 
received prohibiting the play, as a report 
had been spread that it was full of politi- 
cal allusion. However, on February 23, 
1775, the piece was produced and— 
hissed! No one had a word of praise for 
it. The disappointment was excessive, 
as, from the author of the celebrated 
“ Memorials,’”? so much had been ex- 





pected. But it was always in the most 
disadvantageous circumstances that the 
marvellous elasticity and energy of Beau- 
marchais’s character were peculiarly con- 
spicuous. The piece was damned on Fri- 
day night, and all Paris was talking of the 
author’s miserable failure. On the Sun- 
day it was played a second time and 
elicited rapturous applause. In the in- 
terval it had been entirely remodelled ; 
scenes transposed ; compressed from five 
acts into four; and the whole of the dia- 
logue revised and improved. From that 
day to this there has never again been a 
question as to its popularity on the stage. 

Beaumarchais was certainly not an ill- 
natured man, but by some unfortunate 
fatality his whole life was a series of quar- 
rels; and even the brilliant success of his 
comedy led to a war with the actors of 
the Théatre Frangaise. By the rules of 
the company the remuneration of the au- 
thors of the pieces played by them was 
fixed at one-ninth of the net receipts; but 
if on any one night the receipts fell below 
a certain sum, the play became the abso- 
lute property of the company, and the au- 
thor lost all further right and title to it. 
This system was palpably unfair, and 
Beaumarchais determined to put an end 
to it. He united the isolated and gen- 
erally antagonistic dramatic authors in a 
society for the protection of their rights, 
and carried on for many years a spirited 
warfare with the Théatre Frangaise. His 
efforts were at length crowned with vic- 
tory, and he lived to see the obnoxious 
privileges of the company abolished. 

It would have been thought that with 
quarrels and lawsuits, secret missions 
and plays, Beaumarchais’s hands were now 
pretty full and even his superabundant 
energy taxed to the utmost, but it was not 
so; for in June, 1776, he embarked in an 
enterprise of gigantic commercial propor- 
tions and considerable political impor- 
tance. During his various visits to Lon- 
don he had taken great interest in the 
quarrel between England and her North 
American colonies, and, when it assumed 
serious proportions, he began to urge 
upon the French king and his ministers 
the advisability of assisting the Ameri- 
cans with money or warlike materials. 
The relations between England and 
France were at this time by no means 
cordial, and the French ministers at length 
determined to adopt Beaumarchais’s ad- 
vice. As they had no wish, however, to 
come to an open rupture with England, 
they hit upon a plan of sending their as- 
sistance to the Americans in such a man- 
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ner as not to compromise themselves. 
In the course of the years 1776 and 1777 
the French government supplied Beau- 
marchais with two millions and the Span- 
ish government with one million of francs ; 
wherewith he founded the mercantile 
house of Roderigue, Hortalez and Co., 
for the purpose of providing the Ameri- 
cans with arms, ammunition, and all the 
other articles of which they were at the 
time in extreme need. He was to receive 
in exchange American products — princi- 
pally tobacco. He was to be allowed to 
purchase his stores from the French 
arsenals, but this was to be done secretly, 
and every precaution was to be taken to 
avoid arousing suspicion in the mind of 
the English ambassador as to the firm 
being anything more than an ordinary 
trading company. The first consignment 
consisted of two hundred cannons, twen- 
ty-five thousand guns, two hundred thou- 
sand pounds of powder, and clothing and 
tents for twenty-five thousand men. There 
were also between forty and fifty engineer 
and artillery officers, whom Beaumarchais 
had enlisted for the American service. 
The expedition sailed early in 1777, and, 
escaping the English cruisers, arrived 
safely at its destination, to the great joy 
of the Americans. Many other ships fol- 
lowed, and in a short time the Americans 
were indebted to the house of Roderigue, 
Hortalez and Co. for a very large amount. 
This was due to the fact that, instead of 
returning American produce in exchange 
for the consignment of arms received as 
originally agreed upon, the colonists sent 
the ship back empty; for they persisted 
in regarding the firm, not as a genuine 
trading company, but merely as an agent 
for distributing the gifts of the French 
government. All Beaumarchais’s remon- 
strances were in vain. After along time 
one or two small remittances were sent, 
but these were out of all proportion to 
the amount of the indebtedness, and the 
credit of the firm was only supported by 
the profit on transactions with more hon- 
est customers, and by grants made from 
time to time by the French treasury. 
Throughout all the remaining years of his 
life Beaumarchais continued to urge his 
claims on the American government, but 
it was not until the year 1835, long after 
his death, that the account was finally set- 
tled by the payment to his heirs of the 
sum of eight hundred thousand francs, 
which was but a very small portion of the 
actual amount of the debt. 

In the midst of all his multifarious la- 
bors Beaumarchais had found time to 





write another comedy. The vein which 
he had worked with such success in “ Le 
Barbier de Seville ” was not yet exhausted. 
“Le Mariage de Figaro” was offered to 
and accepted by the Théatre Frangais in 
1781, and, unlike continuations in general, 
was even more rapturously applauded 
than its predecessor. It was not, how- 
ever, till after a long and hard struggle 
that the necessary permission for its 
representation was obtained. The piece 
was studded with the boldest political 
allusions, and scattered ridicule broad- 
cast over all existing institutions. The 
Church, the magistracy, and even the 
crown itself were made the subjects of un- 
sparing raillery. It was not likely that a 
play of this kind would be readily sanc- 
tioned in a country where a strict censor- 
ship of the press existed, and where the 
most persistent opponent was the king 
himself. Madame Campana, in her “ Me- 
moirs,” lets us into the secret of this oppo- 
sition. “One evening,” she says, “I 
received a note from the queen, telling me 
to be with her at three o’clock, and not to 
come without having dined, as she would 
keep me along time. When I arrived I 
found her Majesty with the king in her 
inner cabinet; a seat and a little table 
were already placed before them, and on 
the table was an enormous manuscript. 
The king said to me: ‘It is Beaumar- 
chais’s comedy which you are to read to 
us. I have already looked through it, but 
I want the queen to knowthe work. You 
will not speak to any one of this reading.’ 
I began; the king often interrupted me 
with exclamations, always just, either of 
praise or blame. Most frequently he cried 
out: ‘It’s bad taste. The man is contin- 
ually bringing on the scene the Italian 
concetti” At the monologue of Figaro, 
wherein he attacks the different parties in 
the administration, but especially at the 
tirade on the prisons, the king sprang up 
and said: * That’s detestable! that shall 
never be played. It would be necessary 
to destroy the Bastile, to do away with the 
dangerous inconsistency of the piece: the 
man mocks at everything that ought to be 
respected in a government.’ ‘Then it 
will not be played?’ said the queen. ‘ No, 
certainly,’ replied Louis XVI., ‘you may 
be sure of that.’” 

Such was the king’s fixed resolve, and 
as he was, at all events in theory, an auto- 
crat, it would seem to present an insuper- 
able obstacle. On the other hand, how- 
ever, was brought to beara pressure which 
in the end proved too strong to be resisted 
by the will of one man, however obstinate, 
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or however powerful. Beaumarchais pos- 
sessed unexampled skill in forming public 
opinion, and employing it as a lever for 
the accompiishment of his own purposes. 
For nearly three years he labored indefat- 
igably to arouse in all the ranks of so- 
ciety an ardent curiosity to see his new 
work brought on to the stage. He gave 
numberless readings at the houses of the 
most influential persons, “so that,” says 
Madame Campan, “every day one heard 
people say, ‘I was present,’ or ‘I am go- 
ing to be present at the reading of Beau- 
marchais’s piece.’” He used all the 
influence which he had acquired from the 
success of his writings, from his wealth, 
from his extensive connections, and from 
the delicacy of the missions in which he 
had been engaged on behalf of the court, 
to overcome the obstacles in his path. 
The king and queen were besieged with 
solicitations from all sides. Several 
times he was on the point of succeeding. 
In June, 1782, the piece was actually an- 
nounced for representation, tickets were 
distributed, the theatre was half filled with 
an eager crowd, and it was only at the 
last moment that an order was received 
under the king’s hand forbidding the per- 
formance. In September, 1783, the play 
was privately acted by permission before 
the Count d’Artois and a brilliant audi- 
ence at the country house of the Count de 
Vaudreuil; and at last, in the March fol- 
lowing, the resistance of the king was 
broken down, and the first public repre- 
sentation took place at the Théatre Fran- 
cais. The crush was terrific, and several 
persons were suffocated at the doors of 
the theatre. 

The high expectations which had been 
formed of the play were not disappointed. 
It was a brilliant success at the time, and 
has retained its popularity down to the 
present day; though, curiously enough, 
both this and Beaumarchais’s previous 
comedy —‘“ Le Barbier de Seville”? — 
have been restored to the operatic form 
in which they were originally intended to 
appear, Mozart and Rossini having sup- 
plied music of a very different class from 
any that the author’s own skill could ever 
have produced. 

This was the culminating point in 
Beaumarchais’s career. His unwearied 
industry and perseverance had won for 
him no small share of fortune’s favors. 
All Paris crowded to the theatre to listen 
to his comedy, and to overwhelm the 
author with applause. His society was 
eagerly courted, he was happy in his do- 
mestic relations, his wealth was great and 
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apparently rested on an assured founda- 
tion. He was largely blessed with for- 
tune, friends, and fame. But from this 
time his undertakings were not so uni- 
formly crowned with success as hereto- 
fore, and during the remaining years of 
his life he gradually but surely declined 
in happiness and prosperity. Perhaps 
with advancing years there was some little 
loss of energy; though, even to the last, 
any falling off in this respect was hardly 
perceptible, and he was as ready as ever 
to engage in any new enterprise, or to 
rush into the midst of a fight whether the 
matter in dispute concerned him or not. 
But it seemed as if fortune had deter- 
mined to bestow no more of her gifts 
upon him. He produced two more plays, 
both of which were comparative failures 
and have sunk into well-deserved obliv- 
ion; he was thrown into prison on a false 
charge of having uttered words disrespect- 
ful to the king; he was engaged ina 
lawsuit in which another person played 
the popular part which he himself had 
enacted in connection with the Goézman 
case; and he launched into an unfortu- 
nate speculation to supply the Revolution- 
ary government of France with guns, 
which involved him in innumerable diffi- 
culties and dangers. He was imprisoned, 
exiled, deprived of his property, and re- 
duced to extreme distress; but he never 
lost his courage or his natural gaiety, nor 
ever ceased to maintain a gallant struggle 
against “the slings and arrows of out- 
rageous fortune.” Singularly in contrast 
with the restless activity of this busy life 
was the calm of its closing scene. There 
was no long and weary combat with dis- 
ease or decay. Peacetully and unexpect- 
edly Beaumarchais passed away in the 
night, and was found dead in his bed on 
the morning of the 18th of May, 1799. 





From The Nineteenth Century. 
THE PROPHET OF WALNUT-TREE YARD. 

“Did you ever hear tell of Lodowick Muggleton?” 

*6 Not I.” 

“That is strange. Know then that he was the 
founder of our poor society, and after him we are fre- 
quently, though opprobriously, termed Muggletonians, 
for we are Christians. Here is his book ; | will sell it 
cheap.”? — LAVENGRO. 

SCRUPULOUS veracity was hardly a 
characteristic of the late George Borrow. 
A man of great memory, he was also a 
man of fertile imagination, and where the 
two are found in excess, side by side in 
the same intellect, they are apt to twine 
round one another, so to speak, and the 
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product is something which the matter-of- 
fact man abhors. I do not doubt that 
Borrow did meet a Muggletonian at Bris- 
tol—I think it was there —some sixty 
years ago; but I am pretty sure that he 
knew very little indeed about the Muggle- 
tonians, and that he could have hardly 
opened the book which he implies that he 
purchased, and which I am almost certain 
he neverread. I havea strong suspicion 
that he very much antedated the incident 
which he narrates, for I myself knew an 
old second-hand bookseller in a back street 
at Bristol] who was a Muggletonian, with 
whom I made acquaintance when a lad. 
He was a slow-speaking, wary, suspicious, 
and dirty old man, and as | had not suffi- 
cient funds to be a good customer, I dare 
say he did not think it worth his while to 
be communicative, but he told me one 
day that he had been one of the original 
subscribers to the “ Spiritual Epistles,” 
‘ which were reprinted in quarto years be- 
fore I was born; though, as he confessed, 
his name does not appear on the list of 
names printed at the end of the preface, 
which list, he assured me, was very in- 
complete, as he from his own knowledge 
could certify. This old man would have 
been very old indeed if he had been old 
when Borrow was a youth; and yet, as I 
say, I suspect he was the very man of 
whom mention is made in the extract I 
have given above. He wasthe only Mug- 
eletonian I ever knew, but he certainly 
was not the last of his sect, and I should 
not be at all surprised to hear that it is a 
flourishing sect still, and that it still has its 
assemblies, its votaries, its literature, and 
its propaganda. It is true that the name 
Muggletonians does not appear in that 
astonishing list of religious denominations 
which the registrar-general was enabled 
to compile for the year 1883; but that 
proves little, inasmuch as the closer a 
religious corporation is, the more exclu- 
sive, the less does it care to register the 
name of the building in which it may 
choose to assemble for worship; and I 
observe that the Southcotians are no 
longer to be found upon that list, though 
I happen to know that they are not ex- 
tinct yet, nor has their faith in their 
prophetess and her mission quite died out 
from the face of the earth. 

This is certain, that as late as 1820 an 
edition of the *“ Spiritual Epistles,” which 
must have cost at that time two or three 
hundred pounds to print, was subscribed 
for, and that nine years afterwards ap- 
peared “ Divine Songs of the Muggleto- 
nians ”? — they were not ashamed of the 
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name — printed also by subscription, fill- 
ing six hundred and twenty-one pages, 
and showing pretty clearly that there had 
of late been a strange revival of the sect: 
an outburst of a new fervor having some- 
how been awakened, and an irrepressible 
passion for writing “ Songs” having dis- 
played itself, which had not been without 
its effect in resuscitating dormant enthu- 
siasm. The vagaries of the human mind 
in what, for want of any better designa- 
tion, we call “religious belief” have al- 
ways had for me a peculiar fascination, as 
they have for others. Epiphanius, whose 
name is and used to be a terror to her 
Royal Highness in days gone by when I 
insisted upon reading to her about the 
peculiar people who made it a matter of 
faith toeat bread and cheese at the Eu- 
charist — Epiphanius is to me positively 
entertaining, and Pagitt’s ‘ Heresiogra- 
phy” is none the less instructive because 
it is a vulgar, catch-penny little book, made 
up, like Peter Pindar’s razors, to sell. To 
me it seems that to dismiss even the wild- 
est and foolishest opinion which makes 
way as if it were a mere absurdity that 
does not deserve notice, is to show a cer- 
tain flippancy and superficiality. After 
all, do we not all pass through certain 
stages of intellectual growth, and are not 
the convictions of our youth held very 
differently from those which we find our- 
selves swayed by in our later years? The 
beliefs which the multitude take up with 
are such as the untrained and the half- 
trained are always captivated by, whether 
individually or in the mass. There are 
limits to our powers of assimilation ac- 
cording as our development has been 
arrested or is still going on, and he who 
hopes to understand the course of human 
affairs, or to make any intelligent forecast 
of what is coming, can never afford to neg- 
lect the study of morbid appetites or mor- 
bid anatomy in the domain of mind. 
There is astrong family likeness among 
all fanatics; and this is characteristic of 
them all, that they are profusely commu- 
nicative and absolutely honest. Prophets 
have no secrets, no reserve, no doubts, 
they are always true men. John Reeve 
and Lodowick Muggleton are no excep- 
tion to the general rule. We can follow 
their movements pretty closely for some 
years. The book of “The Acts of the 
Witnesses of the Spirit” furnishes us 
with quite as much as we want to know 
about the sayings and doings of the gro- 
tesque pair and their early extravagances ; 
and Muggleton’s letters cover a period of 





forty years, during all which time he was 
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going in and out among the artisans and 
small traders of the city, obstinately as- 
serting himself in season and out of sea- 
son, and leaving behind him in his eccen- 
tric chronicle such a minute and faithful 
picture of London life among the middle 
— the lower middle—class during the 
last half of the seventeenth century as is 
to be found nowhere else. The reader 
must be prepared for the most startling 
freaks of language, for very vulgar profan- 
ity, the more amazing because so mani- 
festly unintended. When people break 
away from all the traditions of the past 
and surrender themselves to absolute 
anarchy in morals and religion, the old 
terminology ceases to be employed in the 
old way, ceases indeed to have any mean- 
ing. The prophet or the philosopher who 
sets himself to invent a new theory of the 
universe or a new creed for his followers 
to embrace, can hardly avoid shocking and 
horrifying those who are content to use 
words as their forefathers did, and attach 
to these words the same sort of sacred- 
ness that the Hebrews did to the divine 
name. There is no need to do more than 
allude to this side of the Muggletonian 
writing. What we are concerned with is 
the story of the prophet’s life, which has 
been told with the utmost frankness and 
simplicity ; a more unvarnished tale it 
would be difficult to find, or one which 
bears more the stamp of truth upon its 
every line. 

“The Acts of the Witnesses of the 
Spirit ” is a posthumous work written by 
Muggleton when he was very old, and left 
behind him in manuscript with directions 
that it should be published after his death. 
It was a quarto volume of one hundred 
and eighty pages, and is a book of some 
rarity. It was published in 1699, with an 
epistle dedicatory to all true Christian 
people apparently written by Thomas 
Tomkinson, one of the chosen seed. After 
preparing us for what is coming by dwell- 
ing upon the wonderful stories of the Old 
Testament and the New, Muggleton 
plunges into his subject by giving us a 
brief account of his own and his brother 
prophet’s parentage and early biography. 
Let the reader understand that here be- 
ginneth the third chapter of the “ Acts of 
the Witnesses ” at the third verse: — 

“3. As for John Reeve, he was born in 
Wiltshire; his father was clerk to a 
deputy of Ireland, a gentleman as we call 
them, by his place, but fell to decay. 

“4. So he put John Reeve apprentice 
here at London to a tailor by trade. He 
was out of his apprenticeship before I 
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came acquainted with him; he was of an 
honest, just nature, and harmless. 

“5. But a man of no great natural wit 
or wisdom; no subtlety or policy was in 
him, nor no great store of religion; he had 
lost what was traditional ; only of an inno- 
cent life. 

“7, And I, Lodowick Muggleton, was 
born in Bishop-gate Street, near the Earl 
of Devonshire’s house, at the corner house 
called Walnut-tree Yard. 

“8. My father’s name was John Mug- 
gleton; he was asmith by trade — that is, 
a farrier or horse doctor; he was in great 
respect with the postmaster in King 
James’s time; he had three children by 
my mother, two sons and one daughter. I 
was the youngest and my mother loved 
me.” 

His mother died, his father married 
again, whereupon the boy was sent into 
the country — boarded out as we say — 
and kept there till his sixteenth year, 
when he was brought back to London and 
apprenticed to a tailor — one John Quick 
— “a quiet, peaceable man, not cruel to 
servants, which liked me very well.” 
Muggleton took to his trade and pleased 
his master. The journeymen were a loose 
lot, * bad husbands and given to drunken- 
ness, but my nature was inclined to be 
sober.” Hitherto the young man had re- 
ceived no religious training; when he had 
served his time, however, “hearing in 
those days great talk among the vulgar 
people and especially amongst youth, boys, 
and young maids, of a people called Puri- 
tans ...I1 liked their discourse upon 
the Scriptures, and pleaded for a holy 
keeping of the Sabbath day, which my 
master did not do, nor! his servant.” 

This must have been about the year 
1630 — for Muggleton was born in June, 
1610 — when the Sabbatarian controversy 
was at its height, and the feeling of the 
country was approaching fever heat, and 
when Charles the First had resolved to 
try and govern without a Parliament, and 
when Archbishop Abbot was in disgrace, 
and Laud had begun to exercise his pre- 
dominant influence. Muggleton was but 
little impressed by “the people called 
Puritans,” and he went on his old way. 
When he had nearly served his time, he 
began to look about him. The tailor’s 
trade did not seem likely to lead to much, 
unless it were combined with something 
else, and a brilliant opening offered itself, 
as he was at work for a pawnbroker in 
Hounsditch. “ The broker’s wife had one 
daughter alive. The mother, being weli 
persuaded of my good natural temper, and 
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of my good husbandry, and that I had no 
poor kindred come after me to be any 
charge or burthen to her dauzhter,.. . 
proposed to me that she would give mea 
hundred pounds with her to set up.... 
So the maid and I were made sure by 
promise, and I was resolved to have the 
maid to wife and to keep a broker’s shop, 
and lend money.on pawns, and grow rich 
as others did.” Muggleton had not yet 
been admitted to the freedom of the city, 
and the marriage was arranged to take 
place after he should have done so. In 
the mean time he found himself working 
side by side with William Reeve, Prophet 
John Reeve’s brother, at this time a “ very 
zealous Puritan,” with whom he talked of 
his prospects. “I loved the maid, and 
desired to be rich,” he tells us; but these 
Puritan people were horrified at his de- 
liberately intending to live the life of a 
usurer, and they “threatened great judg- 
ments, and danger of damnation here- 
after.” 

It is clear that the frightful eschatology 
of the time was exercising a far greater 
power upon the imagination of the masses 
than anything else. People were dwellilng 
upon all that was terrible and gloomy in 
the picture of a future life; the one 
thought with the visionaries was this, 
Save yourselves from the wrath to come. 
“] was extremely fearful of eternal dam- 
nation,” says Muggleton, “thinking my 
soul might go into hell fire without a body, 
as all people did at that time.” 

There was evidently a struggle between 
conviction and inclination, and it ended 
as we should have expected —the mar- 
riage was broken off. Then followed 
some years of vehement religious conflict : 
“ Neither did I hear any preach in these 
days but the Puritan ministers, whose 
hair was cut short. For if a man with 
long hair had gone into the pulpit to 
preach, I would have gone out of the 
Church again, though he might preach 
better than the other.” All through this 
time visions of hell and torment, and 
devils and damnation troubled him; now 
and then there were “elevations in my 
mind, but these were few and far between ; 
a while after all was lost again.” He 
soon consoled himself for his matrimo- 
nial disappointment; he married and had 
three daughters, then his first wife died. 
He throve in his calling, “ only the spirit 
of fear of hell was still upon me, but not 
so extreme as it was before.” He took a 
second wife, and the civil war began. 

“And generally the Puritans were all 
for the Parliament, and most of my society 
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and acquaintance did fall away and de- 
clined in love one towards another. Some 
of them turned to Presbytery, and some 
turned Independents; others fell to be 
Ranters, and some fell to be mere Athe- 
ists. So that our Puritan people were so 
divided and scattered in our religion, that 
I was altogether at a loss; for all the zeal 
we formerly had was quite worn out. For 
I had seen the utmost perfection and sat- 
isfaction that could be found in that way, 
except I would do it for loaves, dz loaves 
was never my aim.” 

The civi] war ran its course, but Mug- 
gleton cared nothing for the general course 
of events. What were kings and bishops 
and Lords and Commons to him? he was 
living in quite another world. As for 
Laud and Strafford, and Pym and Hamp- 
den, he does not even once name them. 
He makes not the slightest allusion to 
the death of Charles the First, though he 
was living within half a mile of Whitehall 
when the king’s head fell on the block. 
Prophets of the Muggleton type are so 
busied about their own souls and their 
own spiritual condition, that the battles, 
murders, and sudden deaths of other men, 
great or small, give them no concern 
whatever. 

A couple of years or so after the execu- 
tion of the king, “it came to pass I heard 
of several prophets and prophetesses that 
were about the streets. .. . Also | heard 
of two other men that were counted 
greater than prophets —to wit, John 
Tannye and John Robins. John Tannye, 
he declared himself to be the Lord’s high 
priest, therefore he circumcised himself 
according to the law. Also he declared 
that he was to gather the Jews out of all 
nations, ... with many other strange 
and wonderful things. And as for John 
Robins, he declared himself to be God 
Almighty. Also he said that he had 
raised from the dead several of the proph- 
ets, as Jeremiah and others. Also I saw 
several others of the prophets that was 
said to be raised by him, for / have had 
nine or ten of them at my house aia time, 
of those that were said to be raised from 
the dead.” 

Is madness contagious? Or is it that, 
while the sane can exercise but a very 
limited power over the insane, there is no 
limit to the influence which the insane 
can gain over one another? Living in a 
world of their own, where delusions pass 
for palpable facts, where the logical faculty 
accepts the wildest visions as of equal 
significance with actual realities, these 
dreamers have a calculus of their own 
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which includes the symbols in use among 
the sane, but comprehends besides a no- 
tation which these latter attach no mean- 
ing to, reject, and deride. 

“Would you be so kind as tell me, sir, 
what’s a ohm?” said the worthy Mr. 
Stiggins to me the other day. “It’s a 
modern term used in electricity, which | 
am too ignorant to explain to you.” He 
looked full at me for more than five sec- 
onds without a word, then he said, “I’m 
thinking that this man was a fool to talk 
about ohms when not even you knew what 
aohm means. And he came from Cam- 
bridge College too, and he’s got a wote! 
I reckon when a man can’t talk the same 
as other folks he’d ought to be shut up.” 
Indignant Stiggins! But are we not all 
intolerant ? 


Jobn Robins had acquired an almost un- 
limited ascendency over his crazy proph- 
ets, and speedily acquired the like ascen- 
dency over Muggleton. What specially 
fascinated him was that all John Robins’s 
prophets ‘had power from him to damn 
any that did oppose or speak evil of him. 
So his prophets gave sentence of damna- 
tion upon many, to my knowledge, for 
speaking evil of him, they not knowing 
him whether he was true or false.” Mug- 
gleton was profoundly impressed, but 
according to his own account he was a 
silent observer, and waited. One of the 
prophets often came to his house and was 
welcome; he “ spake as an angel of God, 
and I never let him go without eating and 
drinking,” for Muggleton was a man of 
large appetite and demanded large sup- 
plies of food, nor did he stint himself of 
meat and drink or withhold creature com- 
forts from those he loved. 

Just at this time Muggleton “ fell intoa 
melancholy.” He had arrived at the pro- 
phetic age; he had completed his fortieth 
year. “Then did two motives arise in 
me and speak in me as two lively voices, 
as if two spirits had been speaking in me, 
one answering the other as if they were 
not my own spirit.” So that our noble 
laureate was anticipated by two centuries, 
unless indeed “two lively voices” make 
themselves heard at times to most men 
who have ears to hear them. Muggle- 
ton’s voices were not very high-toned 
voices; they were voices that spake of 
heaven and hell, nothing more. Love 
and duty never seem to have formed the 
subject of his meditations. “For I did 
not so much mind to be saved, as I did to 
escape being damn’d. For I thought, if 
1 could but lie still in the earth forever, it 


would be as well with me as it would be 
if I were in eternal happiness ... for I 
did not care whether | was happy so I 
might not be miserable. I cared not for 
heaven so! might not go to hell. These 
things pressed hard upon my soul, even 
to the wounding of it.” 

The battle within him went on fiercely 
for some time, and it ended as we should 
have expected. “I was so well satisfied 
in my mind as to my eternal happiness, 
that I was resolved now to be quiet and 
to get as good a living as I could in this 
world and live as comfortably as I could 
here, thinking that this revelation should 
have been beneficial to nobody but my- 
self.’ The “motional voices,” and vis- 
ions, and questionings, continued from 
April, 1651, to January, 1652; and it was 
during this time that the intimacy between 
Muggleton and Reeve became more 
closely cemented, for “John Reeve was 
so taken with my language that his de- 
sires were extreme earnest that he might 
have the same revelation as I had. His 
desires were so great that he was trouble- 
some unto me, for if I went into one 
room, into another, he would follow me to 
talk to me.” His persistence was re- 
warded, and just when Muggleton’s vis- 
ions ceased, “in the month of January 
1652, about the middle of the month, John 
Reeve came to me very joyful and said, 
Cousin Lodowick, now said he, I know 
what revelation of Scripture is, as well as 
thee.” Reeve’s relations increased and 
never ceased for two weeks. First vis- 
ions, “then by voice of words to the hear- 
ing of the ear three mornings together the 
third, fourth, and fifth days of February, 
1652, and the year of John Reeve’s life 
forty-two, and the year of my life forty- 
one.” 

Two men in this curious ecstatic condi- 
dition obviously could not stop at this 
point. It was a critical moment — would 
they enter into rivalry or spiritual part- 
nership? Ifthe latter, then who was to 
be the leader, who would make the first 
move? It was soon settled. 

“The first evening God spake to John 
Reeve, he came to my house and said, 
Cousin Lodowick, God hath given thee 
unto me forever, and the tears ran down 
both sides his cheeks amain. So I asked 
him what was the matter, for he looked 
like one that had been risen out of the 
grave, he being a fresh-colored man the 
day before, and the tears ran down his 
cheeks apace.” John Reeve was not yet 
| prepared to deliver his commission with 
| authority; it was coming, but not yet. 
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Meanwhile he turned to Muggleton’s 
children and pronounced them blessed, 
“but especially thy daughter Sarah, she 
shall be the teacher of all the women in 
London.” Sarah was hiding on the stairs 
and was not a little afraid; she was a girl 
of fourteen, but she accepted her mission 
there and then. 

She proved to be a valuable helper, 
“and several persons came afterwards to 
my house more to discourse with her than 
us, and they marvelled that one so young 
should have such knowledge and wisdom.” 
Next day John Reeve came again, and 
Muggleton was pronounced to be the 
mouth of the new revelation, “as Aaron 
was given to be Moses’ mouth.” 

The first thing to be done was to de- 
pose the other two prophets, Robins and 
Tannye, and to hoist them on their own 
petard. It had to be seen who could damn 
hardest. For one moment even Muggle- 
ton’s stout heart failed, he would take 
another with him to be present at the 
great trial of strength. He called upon a 
certain Thomas Turner to accompany 
him, “else you must be cursed to all eter- 
nity. But his wife was exceeding wroth 
and fearful, and she said, if John Reeve 
came again to her husband that she would 
run a spit in his guts, so John Reeve 
cursed her to eternity.” Whereupon 
Turner, appalled by the sentence, com- 
plied with the order and went. The three 
presented themselves before the other 
madman, and John Reeve uttered his tes- 
timony, denouncing himas a false prophet 
and gave him a month to repent of his 
misdeeds. When the month had elapsed 
Reeve wrote the sentence of eternal dam- 
nation upon him “and left it at his lodg- 
ing, and after a while he and his great 
matters perished in the sea. For he 
made a little boat to carry him to Jerusa- 
lem, and going to Holland to call the 
Jews there, he and one Captain James was 
cast away and drowned, so all his powers 
came to nothing.” 

The day after the interview with 
Tannye, the prophets proceeded to deal 
with John Robins. He had been thrown 
into Bridewell by Cromwell, and there he 
lay, his worshippers still resorting to him, 
for any one with money could visit a pris- 
oner in gaol as often as he pleased. When 
the prophets appeared at the gate empty- 
handed, the keeper as a matter of course 
refused them admittance. Then said 
John Reeve to the keeper, “ Thou shall 
never be at peace.” By-and-by they were 
shown where Robins’s cell was; they 
summoned him to the window, and a 





strange interview took place, which is 
minutely described. It ended by Reeve 
delivering his charge and pronouncing 
his sentence. Many had been the crimes 
of John Robins. He had ruined and de- 
ceived men in a multitude of ways; 
among others “thou givest them leave to 
abstain by degrees from all kinds of food, 
thou didst feed them with windy things, 
as apples and other fruit that was windy, 
and they drank nothing but water; there- 
fore look what measure thou hast meas- 
ured to others we will measure again to 
thee.” 

John Robins was utterly mastered: “he 
pulled his hands off the grates and laid 
them together and said, It is finished; the 
Lord’s will be done.” In two months he 
had written a letter of recantation, was 
released from durance, and is heard of no 
more. 

“Thus the reader may see that these 
two powers were brought down in these 
two days’ messages from the Lord.” 

The world was all before them now. 
It remained that the new prophets should 
have some distinctive dogma, and that the 
printing-press should be called in as an 
accessory to spread their fame. Again 
John Reeve took the lead, and in 1652 he 
wrote an account of his divine commission 
and published his first work, “A Tran- 
scendant Spiritual Treatise,” which told 
of his last revelation of the message to 
Tannye and Robins. 

While the book was passing through 
the press the prophets lived by their 
trade, and made no attempt to preach be- 
fore any assembly. They /fa/ked inces- 
santly, and they cursed liberally. At last 
the children in the streets began to follow 
Reeve and pelt him, crying after him, 
“ There goes the prophet that damns peo- 
ple!” Muggleton, meanwhile, was always 
ready to meet an inquirer, and to eat and 
drink with him. “On one occasion an 
old acquaintance would needs have me 
drink with him, that he might have some 
talk with me, and there followed a neigh- 
bor of his, a gentleman, as we call them; 
his name was Penson, and he sat down in 
our company.” Soon Penson began to 
deride and abuse the prophet ; whereupon 
Muggleton calmly “did pronounce this 
Penson cursed to eternity.” Penson did 
not like being damned under the circum- 
stances. “ Then he rose up, and with 
both his fists smote upon my head... . 
But it came to pass that this Penson was 
sick immediately after, and in a week or 
ten days after he died, much troubled in 
his mind, and tormented insomuch that 
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his friends and relations sought to appre- 
hend me for a witch, he being a rich man, 
but they couldn’t tell how to state the 
matter, so they let it fall.” 

It is pretty clear that John Reeve was 
from the first disposed to go beyond his 
brother prophet; and shortly after the 
incident of Penson’s death Reeve made a 
grand coup, which produced a profound 
impression. Muggleton had damned a 
gentleman. Reeve tried his power upon 
the same class, and succeeded in actually 
converting two of them, who were influen- 
tial men among the Ranters. The Rant- 
ers were startled and puzzled. ‘“ And it 
came to pass that one of these Ranters 
kept a victualling house, and sold drink in 
the Minories, and they would spend their 
money there. So John Reeve and myself 
came there, and many of them despised 
our declaration. So John Reeve gave 
sentence of eternal damnation upon many 
of them, and one of them, being more 
offended than all the rest, was moved with 
such wrath and fury that five or six men 
could hardly keep him off, his fury was 
so hot. Then John Reeve said unto the 
people standing by, ‘ Friends,’ said he, ‘I 
pray you stand still on both sides of the 
room, and let there be a space in the mid- 
dle, and I will lay down my head upon the 
ground and let this furious man tread 
upon my head and do what he will unto 
me... .’ So John Reeve pulled off his 
hat and laid his face flat to the ground, 
and the people stood still. So the man 
came running with great fury, and when 
he came near him, lifting up his foot to 
tread on his neck, the man started back 
again and said, ‘ No, I scorn to tread upon 
aman that lieth down to me.’ And the 
people all marvelled at this thing.” 

Though Muggleton does not make much 
of this incident, it appears to have been a 
very important one in the early history of 
the sect, for from this moment the num- 
bers of ‘Muggletonians began to increase, 
and they began to absorb a small army of 
wandering monomaniacs who were roam- 
ing about London and talking about re/7- 
gion, and visions, and revelations, and 
attaching themselves first to one body 
and then to another, according as they 
could get admission to the meeting-houses 
and be allowed to preach and harangue. 
Astrologers, too, came and conferred with 
the prophets, and drunken scoffers laid 
bets that they would get the prophet’s 
blessing; and on one occasion a company 
of “ Atheistical Ranters ” made a plot to 
turn the tables upon Muggleton, and damn 
him and Reeve. Three of “ the most des- 





peratest”’ agreed to doit. “So the time 
appointed came, and there was prepared 
a good dinner of pork, and the three came 
ready prepared to curse us.” Part of the 
agreement was that the dinner should 
follow upon the cursing. But whether it 
was that the rogues could do nothing 
until they were fortified with drink, or that 
a sudden spasm of conscientiousness came 
upon them, or that they were like super- 
stitious people who with blanched lips 
loudly protest that they do not believe in 
ghosts, but decline on principle to walk 
through a churchyard after dark, these 
three fellows all ran away from their en- 
gagements at the eleventh hour. “So 
they departed without their dinner of 
pork.” 

The prophets were becoming notorious. 
The Ranters and John Robins had been 
vanquished; their first book was pub- 
lished and was selling; they were ad- 
vertising themselves widely, and being 
advertised by friends and foes ; but as yet 
they had not been persecuted, and as yet 
they had not put very prominently for- 
ward any distinctive or special theology. 
They claimed to be prophets, but their 
mission, — What was it? What were 
they charged to proclaim ? 

It was just about this time that the 
works of Jacob Boehm had begun to exer- 
cise a very great influence upon the vis- 
ionaries in ,England. - The “ Mercurius 
Teutonicus”’ was first published in an En- 
glish translation in 1649, and the “ Signa- 
tura Rerum” had appeared in 1651. Mug- 
gleton had certainly read these books, and 
as certainly turned them to account. The 
jargon of the German mystic was exactly 
what he wanted in his present state of 
mind, and there was that in the new phi- 
losophy which commended itself vastly to 
him. Not that he, as aninspired prophet, 
could for one moment admit that he had 
received any light from man or was under 
any obligation to anything but the divine 
illumination enlightening him directly and 
immediately ; but the obligation was there 
all the same, and to Jacob Boehm’s influ- 
ence we must attribute the evolution of 
the distinctive doctrine of the Muggle- 
tonians, which just about this time comes 
into obtrusive prominence. 

It was at the beginning of the year 
1653 that the prophets made their first 
important convert. Up to this time they 
had been heard of only in the back streets 
of London. But now a New England 
merchant named Leader, who had made a 
fortune in America, and had come back 
in disgust at the intolerance and persecu- 
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tion that prevailed among the colonists, 
made advances to Muggleton. Leader 
was ina despondent state of mind, and 
on the look-out fora religion with some 
novelty in it. He too had, it seems, been 
a student of Jacob Boehm, and the “ Szg- 
natura Rerum” had opened out a new 
line of speculation to him. “His first 
question was concerning God — whether 
God, that created all things, could admit 
of being any form of himself? ” 

Prophets are never at a nonplus, and 
never surprised by a question; the more 
transcendental the problem, the more need 
for the propiietic gift to solve it. In fact, 
the prophet comes in to help when ail hu- 
man cunning is at fault. 

Accordingly Mr. Leader’s question led 
to a discussion which is all set down at 
full for those who choose to read it, and 
as the result of that discussion comes out 
into clearness the astounding declaration 
which henceforth appears as the main 
article of the Muggletonian theology. 

“ God hath a body of his own, as man 
hath a body of his own; only God’s body 
is spiritual and heavenly, clear as christiad, 
brighter than the sun, swifter than thought, 
yet a body.” 

Hitherto the prophets had been groping 
after a formula which might be their 
strength, but they had not been able to 
put it into shape. Jacob Boehm’s mysti- 
cism, passing through the alembic of such 
a mind as Leader’s, and subjected to that 
occult atmosphere which Muggleton lived 
in, came forth in the shape of a new the- 
ology, transcendental, unintelligible, but 
therefore celestial and sublime. The 
prophets from this moment made a new 
departure. 

Meanwhile, the unhesitating and author- 
itative damning of opponents exercised a 
strange fascination over the multitude. 
Reeve and Muggleton lived among the 
blackguards at their first start, and they 
damned the blackguards pretty freely. In 
numberless instances the blackguards 
were to all intents and purposes damned 
before Muggleton’s sentence was pro- 
nounced. They were fellows given over 
to drink and debauchery, sots who had 
not much life in them, scoundrels who 
were in hiding, skulking in the vilest 
holes of the city, whom the plague or 
famine would be likely to rid the world of 
any day. They died frequently enough 
after the sentence was pronounced, and it 
is quite conceivable that the sentence may 
have hastened the end of many a poor 
wretch who had nothing tolivefor. Nay, 
in more cases than one a timid man, when 





the sentence was passed, was so terrified 
that he took to his bed there and then, 
and never rose from it, or became insane, 
neglected his business, and so was ruined ; 
and as the number of the damned was al- 
ways increasing, the chances of strange 
accidents and misfortunes would go on 
increasing also. People heard of these, 
and of these only. 

What the prophets themselves did, it 
was only natural that their followers 
would try to do also; indeed, it is won- 
derful that the damning prerogative was 
not invaded much oftener than it was. It 
was very rarely intruded upon, however. 
Once, indeed, a misguided and too ven- 
turous believer named Cooper took upon 
him to usurp authority, and pronounced 
the sentence of damnation upon a small 
batch of fifteen scoffers who had jeered at 
him and the prophet’s mission. The prec- 
edent was a dangerous one, there was no 
telling what it would lead to if such ran- 
dom and promiscuous damning was to go 
on. Next day Cooper fell grievously sick, 
and conscience smote him; he could not 
be at peace till he had confessed his fault 
and been forgiven. He was forgiven ac- 
cordingly, but he was admonished to lay 
to heart the warning, and to presume no 
more. ‘ Not but that I do believe,” says 
Muggleton, “they will all be damned ” — 
all the whole fifteen ! 

The movement was becoming a nui- 
sance by this time, and Reeve got a hint, 
and no obscure one, that a warrant would 
be issued against him, “either from Gen- 
eral Cromwell, or the Council of State, or 
from the Parliament.” So far from being 
deterred by the prospect — was there ever 
a prophet who was frightened into silence? 
—he declared that if Cromwell or the 
Parliament should despise him and his 
mission, “I would pronounce’ them 
damned as Ido you!” Though no war- 
rant came from the Council or Cromwell — 
a matter much to be regretted —yet a 
warrant was taken out by five of the op- 
ponents, and the prophets were brought 
before the lord mayor. As usual, a de- 
tailed account is given of the proceedings, 
which are valuable as illustrating the 
method pursued in those days in the ex- 
amination of an accused person, and the 
procedure of the court — so very different 
from our modern practice. The prophets 
were committed for trial; they refused to 
give bail, and were thrown into Newgate. 
It was the 15th of September, 1653, one 
of the great festivals among the believers. 
The hideous picture of prison life in 
Newgate deserves to be read even by 
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those who have some acquaintance with 
the horrors of our prisons at this time. 
The prophets were well supplied with 
money, and so were spared some of the 
worst sufferings of the place; but it was 
bad enough, in all conscience, and one 
night the two narrowly escaped being 
hanged in their own room, and were only 
saved by five condemned men, who came 
to the rescue. Muggleton says the high- 
waymen and ¢he boys were most set 
against him; one of the highwaymen, 
whenever he saw him in the Hall, “ would 
come and drive at me, and say, ‘ You 
rogue, you damn’d folks.’ And so it was 
with the boys that were prisoners; they 
would snatch off my hat, and pawn it for 
half-a-dozen of drink. So the boys did, 
and I gave them sixpence every time they 
did it, to please them.” Highly gratifying 
to the boys! 


While the two were in Newgate John! 


Reeve wrote a letter to the lord mayor 
and another to the recorder, mildly damn- 
ing them both. If we are to believe Mug- 
gleton, the recorder was somewhat dis- 
turbed and alarmed by the sentence. 
When the day of trial came, Reeve bade 
the lord mayor hold his peace and be 
silent, as became a damned man in the 
presence of the prophets, and we are told 
the mayor obeyed and said nothing more. 
The two were condemned, nevertheless, 
and thrown into Bridewell for seven 
months. Under the horrors of that dread- 
ful imprisonment Reeve’s constitution 
broke down. He was never the same 
man again. He languished on, indeed, 


though Carlyle has gone far to spoil tlie 
story by slurring it over. 

It was a great event to the Quakers to 
have their leader in London. He had 
only once before been in the metropolis 
— that was nine years ago —and then he 
had been “fearful,” had done nothing, 
was tongue-tied, and had gladly escaped 
to itinerate among the stecfle-houses in 
the north. This time he had gained ac- 
ceptance with the Protector. No man 
would meddle with him from henceforth 
or let them look to it! The Quakers 
were, of course, elated; they were going 
to carry all before them; they met to 
organize a grand campaign for proselyt- 
izing all England. The two commission- 
ated prophets were by no means dismayed, 
by no means inclined to be outdone by 
the Quakers; they invited them to a dis- 
putation —a trial of the spirits, in fact. 
It came off, accordingly, in Eastcheap, 
and George Fox was there, and with him 
two or three of his “ ministers whom the 
Lord raised up.” It is not a little signifi- 
cant that Fox makes no mention of this 
meeting in his journal — significant be- 
cause he never omits to speak of his suc- 
cesses, and never tells us anything of his 
failures. Nay, he studiously omits all 
mention of Muggleton’s name throughout 
the journal, and in his books against him 
indulges in really violent language. Mug- 
gleton, on the other hand, speaks of this 
discussion at Eastcheap as if it had been 
a serious check to the Quakers, and from 
| this time to his death he never ceased to 
| assail them with a resolute aggressiveness 





for four years more, but he was a dying| which indicates no sort of misgiving in 


man, and he spent his time in writing| his power to deal with his antagonists. 
books, his followers kindly ministering to| The discussion, however, ended in Fox 
him in his broken health and feebleness. and his supporters — five in all — receiv- 
The end came to him while visiting some | ing the sentence of damnation from the 
converts at Maidstone — good women, of | two prophets, and from this moment there 
course. “The one was Mrs. Frances, the | was internecine war between the Quakers 
eldest; the second, Mrs. Roberts; the | and the Muggletonians; each denouncing 
third, Mrs. Boner. This Mrs. Frances the other fiercely, and issuing books 
closed up his eyes, for he said unto her, | against each other by the score — works 
‘Frances, close up mine eyes, lest my | which have happily been long ago forgot- 
enemies say I died a staring prophet.’” /ten, to the great advantage of mankind. 

While Reeve and Muggleton were lying If, however, any one, curious in such lore, 
in Newgate, another mystic — are we to is desirous of finding out what cursing 


call him a prophet too?— was lying in | and swearing, regarded as one of the fine 





Carlisle gaol. George Fox, the Quaker, 
had fallen into the hands of Wilfrid Law- 
son, then high sheriff for the county, who 
had not spared him. Just about the time 
that the London prophets were discharged, 
Fox arrived in London under the custody 
of Captain Drury, and had that memorable 
interview with Cromwell which readers of 


| arts, may achieve when skilfully managed 
by adepts, let him by all means turn to 
the pamphlets of Pennington, of Richard 
Farnsworth, and others of the Quaker 
body, when delivering their souls against 
| Muggleton, and the counterblasts of 
Muggleton, Claxton, and others in reply. 
| One of the choicest diatribes of these 


Fox’s journal are not likely to forget, | esfrits forts, as we may well call them, 
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was hurled at the prophet by William 
Penn. 

Muggleton had some very zealous con- 
verts at Cork — for there were believers 
everywhere by this time—and as they 
were people of substance and much in 
favor, they were making some way. Of 
course they came into collision with the 
Quakers, and not without success. Penn 
had early fallen under the influence of 
Richard Farnsworth, whom Muggleton 
had damned in 1654, and Penn’s father 
had sent him over to manage his Irish 
estates, in the hope of getting the new 
notions out of the young man’s head. 
The experiment failed, and young Penn, 
now only twenty-four years old, had re- 
turned to England in 1668 as staunch a 
Quaker as ever. There was a leading 
man among the Quakers, Josiah Cole by 
name, whom Muggleton had solemnly 
damned; he was in failing health, and he 
died a few days after the sentence was 
pronounced. The Muggletonians were 
jubilant, and some of the Quakers were 
disturbed andalarmed. Penn’s heart was 
moved within him, and with all the fervid 
indignation of youth he stepped forward 
to draw the sword of the Lord. He 
printed a letter to Muggleton which 
should reassure the waverers. It thun- 
dered out defiance. ‘“ Boast not,” he says, 
“thou enemy of God, thou son of per- 
dition and confederate with the unclean 
croaking spirits reserved under chains to 
eternal darkness. . . . I boldly challenge 
thee with thy six-foot God and all the host 
of Luciferian spirits, with all your com. 
missions, curses, and sentences, to touch 
and hurt me. And this know, O Muggle- 
ton: on you I trample, and to the bottom- 
less pit are you sentenced, from whence 
you came, and where the endless worm 
shall gnaw and torture your imaginary 
soul.” 

Muggleton replied with his usual cool- 
ness, and pronounced his sentence upon 
the young enthusiast. Neither was aman 
easily to be put down; but whereas the 
prophet’s followers were wholly unmoved 
by all the attacks upon them, the Quakers 
found the Muggletonians extremely trou- 
blesome, and it is impossible to resist the 
conviction that large numbers of the 
Quakers were won over to join the oppo- 
site camp. Nay, it looks as if Muggleton 
had really some strange power over the 
weaker vessels among the Quakers, and 
had actually frightened some of them. 
Writing in 1670, he says: “ You are not 
like the people you were sixteen years 
ago; there were few Quakers then, but 


they had witchcraft fits, but now of late I 
do not hear of any Quaker that hath any 
fits, no, not so much as to buz and hum 
before the fit comes. But if you, Fox, 
doth know of any of you Quakers that have 
any of those witchcraft fits as formerly, 
bring them to me, and I shall cast out that 
devil which causeth those fits.”» The Quak- 
ers could hardly have been as angry as they 
were, nor their books have been so many 
and their writers so voluble during twenty 
years and longer, if Muggleton had not 
been a disputant to be dreaded, and a 
prophet with the faculty of drawing others 
after him. 

In the whole course of his career, which 
extended over nearly halfa century, Mug- 
gleton never found any difficulty in main- 
taining his authority over his followers. 
There were indeed two attempts at mutiny, 
but they were promptly suppressed, and 
they collapsed before they had made any 
head. The first was in 1660, shortly after 
the death of John Reeve. Lawrence 
Claxton, a “great writer” among the 
Muggletonians, had during Reeve’s long 
illness come very much to the fore as an 
opponent of the Quakers, and his success 
had a little turned his head. In one pas- 
sage of his writings he had taken rank as 
Reeve’s equal and representative, and had 
put himself on a level with “ the commis- 
sionated.” It was an awful act of impiety. 
“ For,” says Muggleton, “as John Reeve 
was like unto Elijah, so am I as Elisha, 
and his place was but as Gehazi, and 
could stand no longer than my will and 
pleasure was.” Claxton had been for- 
mally blessed, therefore he could never 
be damned, but excommunicated he could 
be and was. He at once dropped out and 
we hear of him no more. 

The second revolt was much more se- 
rious. ‘ There were four conspirators in 
the rebellion... for which I damned 
two of them, and the other two I did ex- 
communicate.” This time the fomenter 
of discord was a busy Scotchman. Mug- 
gleton calls him Walter Bohenan, which 
appears to be only a phonetic representa- 
tion of Walter Buchanan. That so saga- 
cious a seer as Muggleton should have 
been betrayed into associating himself in- 
timately with a canny Scott is truly won- 
derful, and illustrates the eternal verity 
that we are all of us weak at times, even 
the prophets. Bohenan’s self-assertion 
led him on to dizzy heights of towering 
presumption, until at last “he acted the 
highest act of rebellion that ever was 
acted.” It was all in vain; he was cut 





off forever — perished from the congre- 
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gation, utterly damned, and thereupon 
disappears, swallowed up of darkness and 
silence. 

Muggleton lived twenty-six years after 
this last revolt, exercising unquestioned 
authority ; an autocratic prophet to whom 
something like worship was offered even 
to the last. He was far advanced in his 
eighty-ninth year when he died. He was 
far on towards seventy when he was 
brought before Jeffreys, then recorder of 
London, and other justices, on a charge 
of blasphemy. Jeffreys was as yet a novice 
in those arts of which he became the ac- 
knowledged master a few years after, but 
already he quite equalled his future self 
in his savage brutality to the poor mono- 
maniac. “ He was a man,” says Muggle- 
ton, “ whose voice was very loud; but he 
is one of the worst devils in nature.” The 
jury hesitated to bring in their verdict, 
knowing well enough what would follow, 
but Jeffreys’s look and manner cowed 
them. The prophet was condemned to 
pay a fine of 500/., to stand in the pillory 
three times for two hours without the 
usual protection to his head, which those 
condemned to such a barbarous punish- 
ment were allowed. He was to have his 
books burned by the common hangman, 
and to remain in Newgate till his fine was 
paid. Only a man of an iron constitution 
could have come out of the ordeal with 
his life. Muggleton bore it all; remained 
in Newgate for a year, compounded for 
his fine in the sum of t1o0o/,, which his 
friends advanced, and was a free man on 
the 19th of July, 1677, a day which the 
Muggletonians observed as the prophet’s 
Hegira. 

As early as 1666 he had many followers 
on the Continent, and in that year the 
“ Transcendant Spiritual Treatise” was 
translated into German by a convert who 
came over to London to confer with the 
sage. Except on very rare occasions he 
never left London, nor indeed the. parish 
in which he was born. He pursued the 
trade of a tailor till late in life, but his 
books had sold largely, and he managed 
to get together a competence, and was at 
one time worried by his neighbors and 
fined for refusing to serve in some parish 
offices. There was a fund of sagacity 
about the man which appears frequently 
in his later letters, but an utter absence 
of all sentiment and all sympathy. He 
had no merves—hard, stern, and curi- 
ously insensible to physical pain. He 
was absolutely fearless, with a constitu- 
tion that could defy any hardship and 
bear any strain upon it. 

LIVING AGE. VOL. XLVII 2440 





When we come to the /eaching of Mug- 
gleton, we find ourselves in a tangled 
maze of nonsense far too inconsequential 
to allow of any intelligible account being 
given of it. Jacob Boehm’s mistiest 
dreams are clearness itself compared with 
the English prophet’s utterances. Others 
might talk of the divine cause or the di- 
vine power or the divine person, “ fum- 
bling exceedingly ” and falling back in an 
intellectual swoon upon the stony bosom 
of the unknowable. Muggleton grimly 
told you that there was a personal Trinity 
in the universe — God, man, and devil — 
and each had his body. If you pressed 
him for further particulars he poured forth: 
words that might mean anything, a metal- 
lic jargon which you were ordered to 
receive and ponder. Such as it was, 
however, you had to accept or reject it at 
your peril. Why should an inspired 
prophet argue? 

Something must be set down to the 
circumstances in which he found himself, 
and to the dreadfully chaotic condition 
which the moral sentiments and religious 
beliefs of the multitude had been reduced 
to during the wild anarchy of the seven- 
teenth century. There were two men in 
England who were guite certain — George 
Fox was one, Muggleton was the other, 
Everybody else was doubting, hesitating, 
groping for the light, moaning at the dark- 
ness. These two men Anew, other peo- 
ple were seeking to know. George Fox 
went forth to win the world over from 
darkness to light. Muggleton stayed at 
home, he was the light. They that wanted 
it must come to him to find it. Allthrough 
England there was clamor and hubbub of 
many voices, men going to and fro, always 
on the move, trying experiments of all 
kinds. Here was one man, “a still 
strong man in a blatant land,” who was 
calm, steadfast, unmovable, and always at 
home. He did not want you. whoever 
you were ; he was perfectly indifferent to 
you and your concerns. Preach? No! 
he never preached, he never cared to 
speak till he was spoken to. If you went 
to him as an oracle, then he spake as a 
God. 

Moreover, when the Restoration came 
and the high pressure that had been kept 
up in some states of society was suddenly 
taken off, there was a frantic rage for 
pleasure, which included the wildest de- 
bauchery and the most idiotic attempt at 
amusement, Then, too, the haste to be 
rich agitated the minds of all classes. 
Westward ho! was the cry not only of 
Pilgrim Fathers but of reckless adven- 
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turers of all kinds. From across the sea 
came the ships of Tarshish bringing gold, 
and silver, and ivory, and apes, and pea- 
cocks, and a thousand tales of El Dorado. 
Londoners were mad “with the lust of 
gain in the spirit of Cain.” Muggleton 
the prophet, with that long black hair of 
his and the sly grey eye and the resolute 
lips, waited unmoved. Pleasure? If he 
wondered at anything it was to know 
what meaning there could be in the word. 
Riches? What purpose could they 
serve? To him it seemed that the Deca- 
logue contained one wholly superfluous 
enactment: why should men covet? 
There would have been some reason in 
limiting the number of the command- 
ments to nine; nine is the product of 
three times three. Think of that! This 
man in that wicked age must have ap- 
peared to many a standing miracle, if only 
for this reason, that he was the one man 
in London who was content, passing his 
days in a stubborn rapture, as little in- 
clined for play or laughter as the sphinx 
in the desert, which the sand storms can 
beat against but never stir. 

So far from Muggleton’s influence and 
authority growing less as he grew older, it 
went on Steadily increasing; there was a 
mystery and an awe that gathered round 
him, and latterly he was regarded rather 
as an inspired oracle thanasa seer. The 
voice of prophecy ceased; he had left his 
words on record for all future ages, but 
from day to day his advice was asked, and 
people soon found it was worth listening 
to. In the latter years of his.life his let- 
ters dealt with the ordinary affairs of 
men. People wrote to inquire about their 
matrimonial affairs, their quarrels, their 
business difficulties, whether they must 
conform to this or that enactment of the 
State, how they might outwit the perse- 
cutors and skulk behind the law. Mug- 
gleton replies with surprising shrewdness 
and good sense, and now and then exhib- 
its a familiarity with the quibs and quirks 
of the law that he can only have acquired 
by the necessity which suffering had laid 
upon him. His language is always 
rugged, for he had received little or no 
education; he is very unsafe in his gram- 
mar, but he has a plain, homely vocabu- 
lary, forcible and copious, which, like 
most mystics, he was compelled to enrich 
on occasion, and which he does not scru- 
ple to enrich in his own way. His style 
certainly improves as he gets older, and 
in these letters one meets now and then 
with passages that are almost melodious, 
the sentences following one another in a 








kind of plaintive rhythm, and sounding as 
you read them aloud like a Gregorian 
chant. He died of natural decay, the 
machine worn out. His last words were, 
“ Now hath God sent death unto me.” 
They laid him on his bed, and he slept 
and woke not. Nearly two hundred and 
fifty of the faithful followed him to his 
grave. Itis clear that the sect had not 
lost ground as time moved on. 

Not the least feature in this curious 
chapter of religious history is that the 
Muggletonians should have survived as a 
sect to our own days. As late as 1846 an 
elaborate index to the Muggletonian 
writings was issued, and the “ Divine 
Songs of the Muggletonians,” written ex- 
clusively by believers, show that there has 
been a strange continuity of composition 
among them, and that, too, such composi- 
tion as ordinary mortals have never known 
the like of. Yet Muggleton never broke 
forth into verse. Joanna Southcott could 
not keep down her impulse to pour forth 
her soul in metre; Muggleton is never 
excited: the emotional had no charm for 
him. So, too, he never cared for music, 
he makes no allusion to it. Nay, he 
speaks slightingly of worship, of prayer 
and praise, especially of congregational 
worship. It was allowable in little men, 
a concession to the weak which the strong 
in the faith might be expected to dispense 
with sooner or later. For himself, iso- 
lated and self-contained, he could do with- 
out the aids to faith which the multitude 
ask for and find support in. He held 
himself aloof; he had no sympathy to 
offer, he asked for none; nay, he did not 
even need his followers, he could do with- 
out them. The question for them was, 
could they do without him? For more 
than two centuries they have kept on 
vehemently answering no! 

Of late years a class of specialists has 
risen up among us who have treated us to 
quite a new philosophy —to wit, the phil- 
osophy of religion. Tothese thinkers I 
leave the construction of theories on Mug- 
gleton’s place in the history of religion or 
philosophy; to them, too, I leave the 
question of what was the secret of his 
success and power. Much more interest- 
ing to me is the problem how the sect has 
gone on retaining its vitality. Perhaps 
the great secret of that permanence has 
been that Muggleton did not give his fol- 
lowers too much to believe or too much to 
do. He disdained details, he was never 
precise and meddlesome. If the Muggle- 
tonians wished to pray, let them; to sing, 
there was no objection; to meet together 
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in their conventicles, it was a harmless 
diversion, But they must manage these 
things themselves, and provide for diffi- 
culties as they arose. It was no part of 
the prophet’s office to make by-laws which 
might require to be altered any day. 
Thus it came about that the sect was left 
at Muggleton’s death absolutely unfet- 
tered by any petty restraints upon its free- 
dom of development. The believers must 
manage their own affairs. There is one 
God and Muggleton is his prophet — that 
was really the sum and substance of their 
creed. That followed on a small scale 
which is observable on a large scale 
among the Moslems: the prophet’s fol- 
lowers found themselves more and more 
thrown back upon their prophet till he 
became almost an object of adoration. 
The creed of Islam without Mahomet 
would be to millions almost inconceiva- 
ble; the Muggletonian God without Mug- 
gleton would not be known. 
AUGUSTUS JESSOPP. 


From The English Illustrated Magazine. 
FRIEDE: A VILLAGE STORY. 


THE village lay, gasping, so to speak, 
in the blazing August sunshine; the sky 
was bright blue, with never a cloud to be 
seen over the distant hills; the dust was 
an inch thick on the chaussée ; it was splen- 
did harvest weather. Friede boasted a 
church (with a high-pitched roof and a 
massive tower), several shops, a pump, 
and one house of some pretensions, where 
dwelt Herr Ernst Fintelmann, a landed 
proprietor of consideration in the neigh- 
borhood, and the owner of six cows and 
as many oxen and horses as he needed 
for the cultivation of his fields. The 
houses in Friede were all built after the 
same fashion : wooden frames with beams 
across and slanting-ways were filled up 
with brick or rubbish, according to the 
taste of the owner, or the length and 
depth of his purse; they had high roofs 
and small windows, and in most cases a 
courtyard at the back, where the cocks 
and hens roamed at their will, where the 
crops were stored, and the pigs lived dur- 
ing that short period of their existence, 
when they were not asleep in the street 
or being driven to find their dinners in 
the open country. 

To-day the village was nearly deserted, 
the thrifty, hard-working peasants had 
been up since daybreak, working on their 





along the chaussée for more than a mile — 
a strip of barley, a strip of tobacco, a 
mere slice of a potato field, making the 
landscape look like a piece of magnified 
patchwork spread out in the sunshine. 
The women with their baskets strapped 
to their backs were as busy or busier than 
the men; they smoked no pipes, and took 
less time to eat their dinners, and in the 
short intervals of rest that they allowed 
themselves, the bright knitting-needles 
were brought out, and the blue stocking 
grew an inch or so in length. 

The chaussée was planted with fruit 
trees, and the apples and pears hung in 
clusters on the branches: all round the 
valley rose the stately hills, clothed with 
thick forests. 

It was late in the afternoon. Fr.u 
Gotthelf stood at the door of her house 
and shaded her eyes from the dazzling 
light. The shouting of children and the 
cackling of geese had brought her away 
from the washtub, to enjoy a few mo- 
ments’ leisure and to look out for her 
little daughter Anna. A cloud of dust 
was being blown along the street, and 
running, waddling, screaming, and chat- 
tering, the geese advanced in an imposing 
army, while a few more venturesome 
spirits spread their broad wings and flew, 
high over the heads of their companions, 
to the further end of the town. Frau 
Gotthelf’s was a corner house, and here 
the geese divided, some of them filing off 
to the right, while the others sought their 
homes in the wider street. That each 
bird knew its own doorstep there could 
be no doubt, for the children in charge of 
the flock were far behind, and there was 
no one to interest himself concerning the 
safety of his neighbor’s property. 

At length, before the noise and the dust 
had fairly subsided, two majestic geese 
separated themselves from the others, 
and with long-stretched necks, strutted 
slowly past Frau Gotthelf into the back 
premises. Almost at the same moment a 
flaxen-haired child came running up to 
the house. 

* Aennchen !” cried the mother, *‘ come, 
thy coffee awaits thee; but —” casting a 
look down the street and another on the 
rosy face of her child, “only two? What 
hast thou done with the fat grey goose? 
Just Heaven! To think of returning 
without the grey goose that is to buy us 
firing for the winter! ” 

“She will come in good time, mother,” 
said the child; “she walked so slowly. I 
left her out beyond the old apple-tree. It 


tiny plots of land, which lay stretched | is so hot!” 
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“Hot!” repeated the angry mother, 
hardening her heart to Anna’s coaxing 
tones. ‘“ What an idea! a great maiden 
of seven years to stand and talk of the 
heat, when she has left the best goose in 
Friede to wander into the wide world 
alone! Go back and bring her home be- 
fore you touch your supper. Quick!” 
She shut the door with a bang, and little 
Anna must perforce retrace her steps 
through the village and along the dusty 
road. She was a happy-tempered, healthy 
child, who had a character for being brave 
and headstrong beyond her years, the 
very first to lead the other children into 
mischief whenever it was possible. She 
trotted along, holding her stick tight in 
her hand, listening for the voice of the 
grey goose, and anxious for the sight of 
her broad back. 

In vain Anna called and shouted. The 
road ran straight as a dart towards the 
next town, but there was no sign of the 
grey goose, on which the mother set such 
store. After a few seconds’ reflection, 
she turned off along a footpath, that led 
across the fields to the forest. “I shall 
find her here,” she said to herself and ran 
faster and faster. 

Truly it was very hot, the bare fields 
offered no shelter from the rays of the 
setting sun; and it was with a sigh 
of relief that Anna entered a cutting, 
where the trees grew close on the bank, 
and threw a delightful shadow on the 
ground. The hill was very steep, the 
path was a long one, but the peasant child 
knew no fear, she loved the wood and the 
great beech-trees, and the mosses and 
ferns that met her eyes on either side. 
By this time she had entirely forgotten 
her errand, and she stopped to pick the 
flowers and to look at a long-tailed squir- 
rel that darted across the path. It was 
getting late as she reached the clearing at 
the top of the hill; below her was the vil- 
lage with the smoke curling up into the 
clear sky; it looked so close, as if you 
could throw a stone into the wide street, 
she could see the carts and the neighbors 
coming home from the fields. Anna was 
tired now. She flung herself on the 
ground and leaned against a ruined wall; 
often and often she had been up here at 
the Grafenstein; the ruined walls and the 
forest round them belonged to Herr Fin- 
telmann—so Peter Wessels had often 
told her, and Peter ought to know, for he 
was Herr Fintelmann’s nephew, and some- 
times was asked to drink coffee with him 
on Sunday afternoon. Peter had told 





once there had been a great castle close 
by, and a wicked Graf had lived there, 
who had quarrelled with his beautiful wife 
and ill-treated his children, and when he 
had driven them away from him, he came 
and lived alone on the hill, and saved the 
money that his sons should have had, and 
packed it in iron boxes and buried it. 
Then he died, and nobody knew where 
the money was hidden, though a great 
many people had come to look for it; and 
the story went on to say, that it could 
only be found at sunset, by some one who 
had suffered many things, and had been 
betrayed by his friends. Certainly this 
part of the legend was utterly incompre- 
hensible to little Anna, who had suffered 
nothing in her short life except a good 
scolding now and then, when she tried 
her mother’s patience beyond its limits ; 
and then the dear mother always made up 
for it afterwards by a little extra petting. 
Anna felt sure that on her return there 
would bea nice warm supper ready for her, 
and she was — yes, she was very hungry. 
A bright beam of light shone on the stone 
wall. Whata pity that there should be 
so much gold stowed away underground ; 
if Aennchen could only find some now, or 
even a few groschen, how delightful it 
would be to go home and say: “ Miitter- 
chen, look what I have found for thee up 
on the hill!” She dropped her flowers 
and her stick. There was a narrow crack 
in the wall opposite, she would go and see 
what was on the other side of it. The 
little maiden pushed her way bravely 
through the grass and underwood, that 
grew thick round the wall. A bramble 
flew back in her face, almost blinding her 
for the moment, then she felt the ground 
give way beneath her feet; she struggled 
and clung to the bushes, but the effort 
was worse than useless. She had stum- 
bled unknowingly upon a long-disused 
lime-kiln. The loose earth (rendered dry 
by the intense heat)crumbled away under 
her weight, and she slid down some ten 
or twelve feet, to find herself unhurt, in- 
deed, but alone in the cold and darkness, 
with just a gleam of daylight overhead. 
Peter Wessels had been sent with a 
letter to a farm beyond the hill; his direct 
way home was past the Grafenstein. 
Peter, too, had had his dreams about the 
chests of gold, though he was a tall boy 
who would be ten years old next new 
year; once he had consulted his uncle on 
the subject, and his uncle had laughed 


| and said, “ As far as I am concerned the 
| whole treasure of the Grafenstein is wel- 


marvellous stories of the Grafenstein;| come to you.” But that was more than a 
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year ago, and he knew zow, that it was 
only his uncle’s nonsense, and that the 
story of the Grafenstein was not true — 
not a word of it. He did not believe that 
there had ever been a Graf, or that he 
had A cry, which seemed to come 
from the bowels of the earth, caused him 
to stand stock stilland listen. The whole 
splendor of the landscape, glowing with 
the colors of sunset, was at his feet, but 
he heeded it not; it required all the cour- 
age of his nearly ten years to prevent him 
from flinging down his basket and run- 
ning home at full speed, but he stood his 
round. 

“ Miitterchen! Come, help!” cried a 
piteous voice. 

“ Who is there?” shouted Peter. 

“ Anna Gotthelf. I will never leave the 
grey goose again. I cannot get out of the 
dark!” 

Then Peter knew what he had to do; 
he plunged through the bushes and speed- 
ily stood by the side of the hole into 
which his little schoolfellow, Anna, had 
fallen in her search for gold. Peter was 
strong and handy; it did not take him 
long to find his way to a projecting stone, 
half-way down the wall, and from here he 
could seize Anna’s hand and drag her 
safely to the top. 

“Ach, Peterchen!” she sobbed, look- 
ing at her stained and torn dress, “ what 
will the mother say to me? and I only 
wanted to find the gold!” 

“ Stupid nonsense!” said Peter; “ that 
is a fairy tale. Sensible girls do not be- 
lieve such stories.” Then, as she put her 
hand confidingly into his, he began to feel 
ashamed of his roughness. ‘“ Shail we 
walk home together, Aennchen?” he 
asked. “Thou art tired, and I will help 
thee a bit.” 

That evening the children got the best 
supper they had had for many a long day ; 
Frau Gotthelf could not do enough to 
show her joy at Anna’s safe return and 
her gratitude to Peter. Not a word was 
said about the torn frock. As it turned 
out, the grey goose had come home by 
herself long ago, and was resting com- 
fortably after the fatigues of the day, when 
Anna left the chaussée to look for her. 





Herr Fintelmann had the reputation of 
being a miser; he lived a very quiet life 
in the sleepy village, and kept a sharp 
look-out on his work-people. The only 
relaxation he ever allowed himself was 
an occasional game of dominoes with the 
parson, wher in the long winter evenings 





they smoked their pipes in company, or 
talked politics over a glass of thin beer. 

It therefore caused some sensation in 
the place when it began to be rumored 
that Ernst Fintelmann had bought new 
curtains for his sitting-room; that he had 
spoken to Ludwig Dorn, the carpenter, 
about repairing the shutters that had hung 
loose on their hinges for years; that he 
had been seen at a shop in Rosenheim 
asking the price of a bran-new set of ta- 
bles and chairs. Without doubt, said the 
village gossips, without doubt, the Herr 
Fintelmann had thoughts to bring home a 
wife: such a fine man, and still in the 
prime of life, perhaps the apothecary’s 
Ida had found favor in his sight. For 
once they were right in their surmise, but 
wrong, entirely wrong, as to the name of 
the bride-elect. 

Frau Gotthelf had been Herr Fintel- 
mann’s neighbor for the last sixteen years, 
ever since her husband had died and left 
her with little worldly wealth, but with a 
fair share of brains, to bring up their only 
child as best she could. And affairs had 
prospered with her on the whole; her 
little strip of land bore as good crops as 
any in the parish, she had won the reputa- 
tion of making the best butter in Friede, 
and of cooking the best dinners. When 
this fact became known, she soon gained 
a circle of patrons, who sent for her far 
and wide to help in the kitchen when any 
out-of-the-way dainty was required. Fore- 
most on the list stood Ernst Fintelmann, 
and after a time, it was an understood 
thing that Frau Gotthelf should come 
every Sunday to prepare his midday meal 
—and where Frau Gotthelf came, of 
course Anna came too. Thus, the two 
families had glided into friendship, and it 
was now a good three months since the 
idea had struck Ernst Fintelmann, that 
Anna Gotthelf was the hardest-working 
girl in the village, and: that he would do 
well to make her his wife. As yet, Anna 
had received no formal declaration of his 
suit —indeed it was difficult to find her 
in a mood in which to approach so serious 
a subject with due solemnity. To-night 
as he passed her, chatting with a group of 
young people gathered round the pump, a 
nod and a smile was the only greeting 
that he had obtained in answer to his 
sweeping bow. 

Anna was tall and upright as a young 
fir-tree ; her hair, growing low above her 
straight eyebrows, was parted on either 
side of her forehead and plaited tightly to 
her head. Her grey eyes were very 
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bright. She was a maiden whom no man 
need be ashamed to love, and win (if he 
could) for his wife. 

“Six of our people go this week to 
C——, to serve their time in the regi- 
ment,” observed Ida, who stood next to 
Anna; “have you heard that Peter Wes- 
sels goes also?” 

No, Anna had not heard; would he not 
be missed at home? 

“As well this year as next,” said the 
girl, shrugging her shoulders; “ Peter is 
quick, he will work well, and get off with 
twelve months’ service. You shall see.” 

“Not like the idle Ludwig,” said Anna 
in her clear voice, as a couple of young 
men joined the maidens. A laugh went 
round at the expense of Ludwig Dorn, 
known to be the slowest and most indo- 
lent workman in Friede, despite his broad 
shoulders and great height. Ludwig, if 
he was slow, had his feelings and could 
not take a joke; he scowled at Anna, and 
went his way muttering. His companion, 
too, a younger and slighter man, looked 
somewhat downcast and unhappy, as he 
approached Anna and wished her good 
evening. 

“Good evening, Peter,” replied the girl, 
as she filled her pitcher with an air of 
studied indifference. 

“T will help you,” said Peter, putting 
her on one side, “and carry the water 
home for you.” 

“As you will,” was the answer, and 
they walked off together. 

“It is a beautiful evening,” said Peter, 
when he had deposited the pitcher on 
Frau Gotthelf’s doorstep, “ will you go 
with me as far as the old apple-tree? It 
will be our last walk for along time.” 

Anna paused and looked at him doubt- 
fully ; just then a gruff voice fell on her 
ear, through the open door. 

“Your uncle comes very often to see 
my mother,” she said with a sudden smile 
that showed her white teeth and lighted 
up her young face into beauty; “his 
stories, and talk of his riches, weary me. 
I would rather walk with you, Peter, than 
go in.” 

Fain to be content with this unsatis- 
factory acceptance of his invitation, Peter 
strode for some minutes in silence by her 
side; then, he burst out indignantly, — 

“ Anna!” 

“ Peterchen!” 

She was laughing at him, he knew, but 
he didn’t care, he was determined to go 
on now. 

“Anna! Why are you socruel to Lud- 
wig Dorn? It is not right; besides you 





make an enemy of him for life. He bears 
malice, he almost hates you!” 

“So? And a few short weeks back, he 
almost loved me, or would have me be- 
lieve he did.” 

Anna was getting angry too, and her 
face was red and hot. 

“TI have not heard that—I did not 
know,” stammered Peter; “ but certainly, 
Anna, you gave him no encouragement ? ” 

“You seem to be very positive about 
my words and actions,” replied Anna 
pertly, looking away from him across the 
dark hills; “ supposing that I have done 
so?” 

“ He is not worthy,” sighed Peter. “I 
am forced to say of my friend, that he 
would make no woman happy as his wife. 
Better I could have borne to hear that old 
Carl Wolff's tale is true, and that you are 
betrothed to my uncle Ernst.” 

They were walking quickly, and the vil- 
lage was left far behind. There was no 
sound except the lowing of the oxen, who 
were making their way home after the 
day’s toil. 

“ Aennchen,” said Peter, after waiting 
in vain for an answer, “you were kinder 
to me when you were alittle child. This 
is my last week in Friede—I may be 
sent away any time; why must we always 
quarrel?” 

“It is a pity I do not please you. Per- 
haps we had better go back, my mother 
will wait for me.” 

“ And my uncle,” exclaimed Peter sav- 
agely. 

“If you will have it so, good!” 

“T will not have itso!” 

“ But you said é 

“%a wohl!” cried the young man 
driven almost beside himself, “‘do not be 
so hard on me, Aennchen! Have you not 
known for years that I love you, that I 
loved you when you were a little girl, and 
that I love you to-day a hundred times 
better than any Ludwig Dorn or Ernst 
Fintelmann ?” 

Turning sharply towards her, he saw 
that her eyes were full of tears. ‘“ Herz- 
chen!” he whispered quite softly, “ give 
me thy hand, and after a year I will come 
again for an answer.” 

“Canst thou trust me, Peter?” she 
asked, and her voice was full of tender- 
ness. 

“T will trust thee, come good or bad 
fortune; I will trust thee to my dying 
day!” 

The village was quiet at last, and the 
harvest moon was shining on the row of 
quaint houses, that threw a hard black 
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shadow along the street. Anna had gone 
to the door to put up the shutter and 
make all safe for the night. It was late, 
and the watchman was blowing his whis- 
tle and calling “The clock has struck 
ten,” at the farther end of the street, for 
he always began with the parson. As 
Anna paused to listen, Peter came hurry- 
ing up the steps. 

“* Aennchen, I have come to bid thee 
farewell. I have orders to depart imme- 
diately. Look, I have broughta keepsake 
for thee; it is a groschen with a hole in it, 
and I have made an A on one side, so 
that there can be no mistake.” 

“| will put a ribbon through it, and if I 
tire of it—or of you,” she said, with a 
sparkle of mischief, “I will send it back 
without a word!” 

“ Kind, what are you doing?” cried the 
mother from the kitchen, and Peter was 
forced to take his leave. 

Things were altered since the morning, 
and he could afford to laugh at Anna’s 
threat; had she not kissed his keepsake 
before she shut the door? He would prove 
himself the most efficient Recrut¢ in the 
regiment, he would pass a first-class ex- 
amination, and return in a year, and work 
so hard at the smithy, that before long 
there would be a home ready for his wife, 
and she should want for nothing. Deep 
in meditation, he never noticed a man 
slouching in the shadow of the houses. It 
was Ludwig Dorn, who had been a wit- 
ness of the little farewell scene. 

The next morning Peter Wessels left 
with the other young men, and the horses 
of Friede had to get shod as best they 
might, for it was three miles’ distance to 
Rosenheim, and Carl Wolff, the old smith, 
was not so active, by any means, as he 
used to be. 

It was Christmas, a bitterly cold wind 
was driving down the valley, and the good 
folks of Friede were prophesying a long 
and hard winter. Great preparations were 
going on at Herr Fintelmann’s; Frau 
Gotthelf had been engaged for the last 
three days baking cakes and white bread. 
The servant girl was nearly driven dis- 
tracted by the amount of cleaning and 
polishing and rubbing that szust be got 
through by the first feast day. 

Herr Fintelmann stood about giving 
directions, scolding the servant and hin- 
dering Frau Gotthelf; he was ina state 
of some agitation, and considerable aston- 
ishment at his own liberality. He was 
going to give a ball! The Saa/, which 
had never been used since his father’s 
funeral, was thrown open, and Ludwig 
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Dorn was nailing yards of glazed calico to 
the walls by way of a tasteful and suitable 
decoration. In the kitchen, where Frau 
Gotthelf was deep in the mysteries of 
cakes and tarts, Anna and two or three 
other girls were weaving garlands of ivy 
and fir branches. 

“Fraulein Anna,’ said Herr Fintel- 
mann, rubbing his fat hands and address- 
ing her with marked politeness, “ you sur- 
pass yourself in weaving wreaths ; let me 
beg of you and of your worthy mother to 
be punctual this evening. I should like 
the dancing to begin punctually at six 
o’clock.” 

Herr Fintelmann had expressed his 
wish on this subject some half-a-dozen 
times already, but Anna received his 
speech with a good-natured laugh, as she 
held the long wreath at arm’s length, and 
threw back her head to see the effect of 
her handiwork. “As you will, Herr Fin- 
telmann,” she said, “and I hope that you 
have kept one dance at least for me? ” 

Frau Gotthelf dropped her spoon into 
the basin, so horrified was she at her 
child’s audacity, thus to address the mas- 
ter of the house! Times were changed 
indeed, since she was young. 

However, Herr Fintelmann was not of- 
fended, on the contrary, he took the great- 
est pains to explain to the pretty wreath- 
maker, that his dancing days were over — 
sorry as he was to disappoint her — but 
that he had no doubt that he could pro- 
vide her with partners, he would do his 
best. Anna tossed her head; why fora 
week past she had been teased by would- 
be partners! Ludwig had begged so hard 
for a dance that she had promised him 
two at least. At any rate, whatever the 
other girls did, se meant to enjoy herself 
to her heart’s content. 

The: ball was in full swing, the musi- 
cians were playing admirably, and the 
room was full of whirling couples. Every 
man there was performing his very best 
step, every maiden was steadfastly bent 
upon getting, if possible, her fair share of 
the amusement that she loved. The 
wooden floor creaked with the vehemence 
of the dancers, each couple tried to sur- 
pass the next in energy and powers of 
endurance. They all kept good time ; and 
if the waltz step most fashionable at 
Friede was not that of a Parisian sa/on, 
the young people were, nevertheless, thor- 
oughly happy. 

It was almost supper-time; Ludwig 
Dorn (generally admitted to be the best 
dancer) had succeeded in getting his sec- 
ond waltz. Daintily tripping in time to 
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the music, with flushed cheeks and eyes 
sparkling with excitement, Anna flew 
round and round the room in her part- 
ner’s strong arms. When he desired, it 
would seem, the idle Ludwig could be as 
lively as any other young man; he could 
talk too, and say pretty things in the 
pauses of the dance, which Anna was by 
no means unwilling tohear. Herr Fintel- 
mann was watching her, she knew, and, 
as Peter was not here, she would find her 
pleasure as she best might. Having come 
to this conclusion, she left her partner’s 
side with a little shriek of joy. Herr Fintel- 
mann was standing at the door, talking to 
a new-comer; Anna knew him before he 
turned his face towards her. It was 
Peter. He looked sun-burnt and well 
(handsome too, she thought, in his fine 
uniform), but a cloud of vexation and dis- 
pleasure was on his forehead. She saw 
how he pushed his uncle on one side, and 
strode across the room between the danc- 
ers, hardly stopping to answer the ques- 
tions and greetings that were showered 
upon him on the way. 

‘Good evening, /icber Peter, how is it 
that you are here?” asked Anna, smiling 
her welcome. 

“*T have leave for two days, and I have 
travelled all the afternoon to spend the 
feast days in Friede.” 

“That was good and kind; have you 
just arrived?” 

“] have been in this house about a 
quarter of an hour,” he said grimly. 
“You appear to amuse yourself well” — 
in my absence, he would have said, but 
her pained glance stopped him. 

“] am sorry that you are vexed, Peter. 
Get a partner. There is lda sitting 
down!” 

“Bewahre, I dance only with my 
bride!” said Peter beneath his breath, 
but Anna heard him. A flush of annoy- 
ance rose to her cheek; much as she 
liked him, she was in no way bound, and 
his temper was sometimes unbearable. 
At that moment, Ludwig interfered with 
a nod to Peter, in which triumph and ill- 
will were curiously blended. He put his 
arm round Anna’s waist; “ Another 
turn!” he said. 

“Anna!” cried Peter indignantly, 
“you will dance with me.” 

Had he but condescended to plead! 
She was longing to make it up with him 
and send Ludwig away, but to be spoken 
to like a child —her high spirit could not 
brook such treatment! Without another 
word she turned her back on Peter and 
flung herself into the enchantment of the 





dance. Having once decided upon her 
line of conduct, she was determined to go 
on with it; let him make the first step 
towards reconciliation! By-and-by, the 
guests began to flock into the kitchen, 
where supper was spread, and Anna, to 
her own surprise, was selected by Herr 
Fintelmann, to take a seat near him at 
the head of the table. If it had not been 
for the unlucky squabble she would have 
refused such an honor, but now she was 
glad of an opportunity of showing Peter 
that in the eyes of his uncle, at least, she 
was a person of importance. The supper 
was excellent, her host showed her every 
civility in his power, but Anna longed for 
the moment when she might get up and 
goaway. At the other end of the table, 
Peter was joking and drinking with Lud- 
wig and some older men; the fun seemed 
to be waxing furious, she heard Peter’s 
laugh and the clink of glasses. At last 
the musicians rose, followed by the 
younger people, and retiring into the 
Saal, struck up a polka. 

“You promised to dance this with me, 
Fraulein Anna,” said Wilhelm Dorn, a 
cousin of Ludwig’s, who thought a great 
deal of his powers of persuasion. 

“T am not sure,” said Anna, hesitating. 
She knew that Peter was close behind. 

“Stuff and rubbish,” exclaimed Lud- 
wig, with an oath, making his way past 
his cousin; “she shall be my partner.” 
His face was crimson, and he had been 
drinking freely. 

“ J have something to say to that,” said 
Peter, and with a dexterous push he flung 
his comrade aside. ‘ Listen, Anna,” he 
whispered, as a crowd began to gather 
round them, “it is thy last chance, shall 
we not dance this polka together?” 

“ What is this? What is the matter?” 
asked the host, getting up from his seat. 
“Fraulein Anna, are the lads too noisy 
for you? Come, I must break my rule, 
and lead you out myself.” 

Peter turned passionately on his uncle, 
his lips white with rage. “ Thou hast no 
right to rob me of my partner. I will not 
allow it!” 

“ Donnerwetter /” roared the old man, 
“will the boy be master in my house? 
Allow me, Fraulein Anna.” 

She slipped her arm into his, and never 
so much as deigning a look at Peter, went 
back into the Saal, where Herr Fintel- 
mann (well pleased, in spite of some short- 
ness of breath) danced the polka to his 
great satisfaction, for the first time for 
thirty years. , 

The ball was kept up till a late hour, 
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but Peter Wessels left the house directly 
after the village beauty’s open rejection of 
his suit. He was nearly mad with jeal- 
ousy and anger; all that day and the 
greater part of the previous week, he had 
been laying his plans for taking her by 
surprise. The people of Friede were not 
great letter-writers; the news of the in- 
tended ball had not reached him at his 
barracks; he had expected to find Anna 
sitting at home with her mother, or may- 
be she had been asked to spend the even- 
ing with a neighbor. He had pictured to 
himself her start of pleasure as he en- 
tered, how she would run to meet him with 
tender and loving words. The disap- 
pointment was too great to be borne with 
patience —and Peter was not by any 
‘ means a patient man. As he flung him- 
self in hot anger across the street, he felt 
a tap on his shoulder. Turning, with a 
smothered imprecation, he found himself 
face to face with the cousins Ludwig and 
Wilhelm. 

“ We are loath to have offended thee, 
old comrade,” began Ludwig, taking no 
notice of Peter’s rudeness; ‘*come with 
us. Shall we go to the Grinen Eiche 
and smoke a pipe together? Young 
Wilhelm bears no malice. Thy uncle is 
an unmannerly churl; and as for the wom- 
en, wise men know better than to heed 
their quips and cranks.” 

Peter accepted the invitation somewhat 
ungraciously, but still he went with the 
young men, and was received with open 
arms by the host of the Griinen Eiche. 
The room into which they were shown 
was bare and comfortless enough, with its 
whitewashed walls and sanded floor, but it 
was warm after the cold street, and Peter 
was in no mood to go home to the old 
blacksmith’s and be questioned as to the 
doings of the evening. So hestayed, and 
Ludwig ordered Schnapps and pipes ; and 
after a time the party grew noisy, and 
their mirth waxed so boisterous that the 
host (a nervous old man) sent his son in 
search of the police; he could not afford 
to risk the good name of his house by 
encouraging a Recrut in breaking the 
law. 

Peter drank deep. He was not going to 
be outdone by Ludwig Dorn, who had sat 
below him at school when they were boys 
together. Wilhelm, too, was quarrélsome 
and lost his temper when Peter contra- 
dicted him, while Ludwig sat by, pretend- 
ing to mitigate the dispute, but in reality 
fanning the flames. At last Wilhelm, 
waving the bottle on high, called inso- 
lently upon the party to drink the health 
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of old Fintelmann and his future wife. 
Then Peter’s long-stifled wrath burst 
bounds; he flung the contents of his wine- 
glass full in the boy’s face, threw Ludwig 
on the ground for attempting to interfere, 
and found himself the next moment strug- 
gling in the grasp of two policemen, 
whom the host had summoned to put an 
end to the quarrelling of his guests. 

Peter passed the rest of the night in the 
lock-up; a Recrut.on leave for two days, 
he had been guilty of drunkenness and 
brawling, and of assaulting an officer of 
the law, 

It was twelve o’clock the next morning, 
the church bells were ringing, the village 
was all alive and bustling with men and 
women in their holiday clothes, carefully 
patched coats, and gay-colored shawls. 
Curious glances were cast on the Gott- 
helfs, as they walked up the principal 
street in company with the ever-officious 
Herr Fintelmann. He had met them on 
their way back from church, and was 
anxious to know that Fraulein had not 
fatigued herself at the ball. 

Anna laughed at the notion of fatigue 
after a few hours’ dancing. It was noth- 
ing, she would like to dance again to- 
night; Herr Fintelmann was very kind to 
trouble himself about her, but she never 
felt better. Presently she fell back to 
wish the apothecary’s Ida good morning. 

“ Have you heard of Peter’s mishap?” 
asked Ida, never waiting to exchange a 
greeting. 

“ Indeed, no!” answered Anna with 
dignity. 

“So? I believed you to be more inter- 
ested in him; he will get a year’s impris- 
onment, Carl Wolff thinks, or perhaps be 
shut up for life. The poor lad! But he 
would struggle and fight ; Ludwig said he 
could not hinder him. Look, there they 
come!” 

Anna looked. A file of soldiers and 
two policemen were escorting the pris- 
oner; he walked between them hand- 
cuffed, his face was set and hard, he 
looked neither to the right nor to the left. 
It was impossible to tell from that stony 
expression, whether he was ashamed or 
defiant, or simply indifferent. 

With a cry of pity and distress Anna 
broke away from Ida, and ran into the 
middle of the street. 

“Peter!” she cried, “ Peter! speak to 
me.” 

There was a little hesitation on the part 
of the policemen ; one of them had known 
the lad from childhood, and was sorry 
for his misfortune. He would have al- 
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lowed him to pause for a few seconds and 
say good-bye; but Peter gave no sign of 
having heard the maiden’s entreaty, nor 
did he turn his glance in her direction. 

“Peter,” she said once more, and by 
this time she was joined by her mother 
and the astonished Herr Fintelmann, 
“ forgive me!” 

No answer; no, not so much as a look. 

“ Come away at once, child,” said Frau 
Gotthelf, seizing her by the arm. Anna 
obeyed dumbly. The sunshine had died 
out of her young life. So dire a punish- 
ment for a few short hours’ trifling, was 
more than she could bear; she could not 
believe her own senses. He had prom- 
ised to trust her. One word —if he had 
said but one word, it would have been 
enough!” 

“ Forward!” cried the sergeant. 

The little scene had hardly taken three 
minutes to enact. “ Forward!” and the 
prisoner continued his march to the sta- 
tion in stolid imperturbation. 

Frau Gotthelf hurried her daughter into 
the house, overwhelming her with mingled 
caresses and reproaches. “ Ach/ that 
she had lived to see this day — she who 
had striven so long and hard to hold her 
head up with the best! Had she survived 
so many cares to see her daughter make 
herself the talk of the country with her 
wild acts? Thou just Heaven! that her 
girl had stopped to speak to a prisoner, a 
young man who had thrown away excel- 
lent prospects and brought trouble on his 
relations —a young man with an uncle 
whom the whole village respected. Yes, 
yes, it was like Peter Wessels to get him- 
self into mischief, he was always hot-tem- 
pered and foolhardy, but it was steadiness 
that one wanted in a husband, and a com- 
fortable home also was not to be despised, 
as she knew who had come to an age to 
feel the want of it!” 

** Mother!” cried Anna, who had sat 
motionless, listening to this outburst, “I 
will work night and day rather than you 
should want!” 

“That perhaps,” answered Frau Gott- 
helf with tearful tenderness, “ would not, 
might not be needful: one only had to 
hold out a little encouragement.” Here 
she paused, and pretended to occupy her- 
self with the dinner. She knew of old 
that it was unwise to press Anna over 
much. In a few days the whole story of 
the scuffle at the inn was known in every 
cottage for miles round the village. The 
good character that Peter Wessels had 
hitherto borne stood in his favor, but 
military law was strict, he had been sen- 


tenced to six months’ imprisonment, and 
there was now not the remotest chance of 
his passing his examination and returning 
to his work in the autumn. The evil 
news fell like a thunderbolt on the village; 
nearly every one had something to say 
about Peter’s mad freak, either that they 
had expected it all along, or that this 
came of his being so hasty, and putting 
himself on a level with his uncle. There 
were others, however, who bemoaned his 
hard fate, and told stories of his many 
good-natured acts; amongst this class 
was Carl Wolff, who could not speak of 
his favorite apprentice without tears. 
Ludwig Dorn became all at once popular, 
as an eye-witness of his comrade’s ex- 
traordinary behavior. He was a sufferer 
too, for had he not been felled to the 
ground for trying to throw oil on the 
troubled waters? 

Herr Fintelmann alone was strangely 
reserved on the subject of his nephew’s 
disgrace, but the mystery was soon to be 
solved. One cold afternoon, when the 
streets were white with snow, he knocked 
at Frau Gotthelf’s door, and was received 
by her with rapture. The little room 
with its scanty furniture was warm and 
cosy. He took the seat that was offered 
him, and looked round, not ill-pleased at 
the simple meal that was spread upon 
the table. Anna was knitting, the nee- 
dles flew fast in her skilful fingers: how 
handsome she was in her dark dress with 
a handkerchief pinned about her throat, 
what hair the girl had, and what a pair of 
eyes, if she would but have looked off her 
work a little oftener! However, Herr 
Fintelmann prided himself upon being 
straightforward, he had come on business, 
and not even Anna’s charms should deter 
him from saying what he had come to 
say. 

He had been turning it over in his 
mind, he began, for a long time, and he 
was resolved to bring a wife home, to 
share his riches and his comforts. Ru- 
mors had reached him that Anna Gotthelf 
had been betrothed to his nephew Peter, 
in all probability it was not true. Rumor 
was often another word for lies — here 
Frau Gotthelf fidgeted and looked embar- 
rassed, but the steady clinking of her 
daughter’s needles never ceased — if there 
had at any time been some truth in the 
report, naturally no sensible maiden would 
think of such an ill-advised match now; 
Peter had disobeyed the law wantonly, 
and insulted his relations, by his own free 
will he had forfeited all right to a share 





in his (Ernst Fintelmann’s) property. 
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Herr Fintelmann paused, put a hand on 
each knee, locked across to Anna, and 
continued his speech. 

“Fraulein Anna, I am your true friend, 
and have ever been.” 

“ ¥a wohl/” exclaimed Frau Gotthelf, 
clasping her hands in ecstasy, but the 
elderly lover frowned her into silence and 
went on, — 

“My wife will have a good roof over 
her head, good clothes to wear, good food 
to eat, and a good husband; likewise her 
mother —I mean, at least,” becoming 
suddenly confused, “that I am not the 
man to separate mother and daughter. 
Give me your consent, Fraulein Anna, 
and I will speak to the parson to-morrow 
morning.” 

“ My child, my dear daughter!” sobbed 
Frau Gotthelf. Anna rose from her chair 
and walked across the room. There was 
a bright color on her face, and such a 
strange light in her eyes, that (much as he 
admired her) it occurred to Ernst Fintel- 
mann, not for the first time, that it might 
have been as well if he had sought the 
apothecary’s Ida in marriage, or some 
other maiden, who was a trifle less stately 
in manner. And yet, what a triumph to 
win Anna for his wife —the best knitter, 
the best worker for miles round — when 
half the young men in Friede were madly 
in love with her! 

“ Herr Fintelmann,” said Anna, and to 
his astonishment she spoke quite quietly, 
neither cried, nor threw herself into his 
arms (which he had half hoped she would 
do), “I thank you for your kindness to 
my mother and to me. Do not hurry me; 
give me time, give me a month’s time to 
think of it, and then you shall have your 
answer.” 

Ludwig Dorn was walking leisurely 
along the chaussée, when he heard a step 
on the crisp snow, and felt a hand on his 
arm. 

“| have watched and waited for you,” 
panted Anna. 

“So?” he asked, looking with mingled 
hate and admiration on her face. 

“You are good,” she said hurriedly. 
“T have misjudged you. You would have 
helped him — Peter — on that terrible 
evening. Tell me, will you help me? I 
have no other to ask.” 

“Yes,” said Ludwig, his heart beating 
fast at the thought that his revenge might 
be even more complete than he had im- 
agined. Had she not mocked and insulted 
him? Let her suffer for her folly. 

She took a letter from her pocket. 

“1 do not know if he may receive let- 
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ters, or where to write to him. I have 
put no address.” 

“] will arrange it for you. I have an 


acquaintance who has much influence.” 

“ Beg him to use it for me,” pleaded 
Anna. “ Will he be allowed to answer 
my letter?” 

“Yes,” replied Ludwig, “after some 
days, if my acquaintance wills and I ask.” 
(He was resolved to humble her to the 
uttermost.) 

“ Pray ask this for me,” she said, “ and 
you will prove yourself my friend, as you 
are his. I am so ignorant.” 

A compliment rose to his lips, but she 
forced the letter into his hand, and was 
gone before he could speak. 

The letter was very short — only a few 
lines — praying her dear Peter, for love 
of Heaven, to let her know, before a 
month was up, if he still thought her 
worthy to be his bride. 

It was blotted and ill written, but Lud- 
wig read it every word before he tore it 
into a hundred pieces, and scattered them 
on the snow-covered ground. 





From All The Year Round. 
A LADY’S LIFE IN MANITOBA. 


A GREAT many different people have 
been writing and speaking about Mani- 
toba. Delegate farmers have waxed elo- 
quent over its resources. Newspaper cor- 
respondents have described its develop- 
ment. Land-agents have painted glowing 
pictures of its progressive possibilities in 
more or less veracious pamphlets. For 
the last few years it has become the goal 
of a large and still increasing band in that 
wonderful western exodus, which is going 
on so close under our eyes that we hardly 
recognize the greatest national movement 
of the century. And now that tens of 
thousands of young Englishmen are set- 
ting their faces towards the Canadian 
north-west, I think their mothers and sis- 
ters may care to read a plain, unvarnished 
tale of the conditions of a settler’s life 
there, from one who is neither special 
correspondent, nor land-agent, nor vagrant 
politician, but who has looked at things 
with a woman’s eyes, and from a woman’s 
standpoint, during the year she has spent 
on the prairie as a settler’s wife. 

My home is a log-house, consisting of 
three rooms. We are about sixty miles 
from Winnipeg, and eighteen miles from 
the nearest railway station. In winter, 
however —Z.¢., for six months of the year 
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—the snow closes our shorter road, and 
we can only travel along a trail, which is 
kept open by more constant traffic; this 
makes the journey to the station six miles 
longer, or twenty-four miles in all. The 
nearest store is fifteen miles away, but it 
seldom contains what I want, and the 
next nearest store is at the railway sta- 
tion. Our nearest town is Portage La 
Prairie, but it lies farther west, and for 
practical purposes Winnipeg is where we 
have to go to buy an axe or to see a doc- 
tor. Thereis no Protestant church within 
thirty-five miles of our house — but we 
occasionally visit a Roman Catholic mis- 
sion station about fifteen miles away, on 
the shore of Lake Manitoba. I found this 
settlement a curiously interesting place. 
The local patois is a mixture — one-third 
French, and two-thirds Cree. Round the 
little wooden church are clustered the 
log-huts of half-bred Indian hunters and 
fishermen. They are being slowly tamed 
and civilized by the patient labor and sac- 
rifice of three or four mission priests, who 
spend their lives among the hardships of 
this desolate spot. A few traders were 
almost the only white men they saw until 
last year, when some Galway fishermen 
arrived, sent out under Mr. Tuke’s emi- 
gration scheme. I am glad to say that 
the priests have gained a great hold on 
the Indians in this our nearest village ; 
and when I have been driving there, and 
heard the mission bell ringing for vespers 
across the prairie, no ecclesiastical differ- 
ence could hinder my respect for this out- 
post of faith set in the wilderness. 

But fifteen miles is too far to go often ; 
indeed, my next-door neighbor, four miles 
away, is not near enough to encourage 
morning calls. And for nearly four months 
last winter I was not well enough to go 
out, and consequently did not see a 
woman. This was not such a loss as it 
appears. The population round us chiefly 
consists of half-breeds and Indians, with 
a sprinkling of English settlers. They 
are most hospitable, but extremely rough, 
dirty, and uncivilized. Our post-office is 
four miles away, and we can send off and 
also fetch letters once a week. Let me 
describe the interior of this post-office, 
one day last winter when I had occasion 
to call there. The postmaster is a very 
rough Canadian; his wife is a half-breed, a 
tall, handsome woman. When we drove 
up she was out of doors in the snow, chop- 
ping firewood. Her lord and master was 
sitting in his only down-stairs room, with 
his feet on the stove and a pipe in his 
mouth. In the same room, which was 





bare of carpet or curtain, and contained 
the family bed, were three little children, 
a boy, aged seven, swearing lustily, a girl, 
about five, sucking her fingers, who began 
to howl as soon as I spoke, and a baby of 
two years, seated in a frying-pan on the 
floor, engaged in carefully wrapping up 
its bare feet in adish-cloth. Their mother 
followed us into the house, and promptly 
seizing the handle of the pan, proceeded 
to eject the baby, and to wipe out the pan 
with the afore-mentioned cloth. Nextshe 
broke about a dozen eggs into the pan, 
fried them, and having made tea and pro- 
duced her solitary teaspoon, she invited 
my husband and myself to partake, or, as 
she phrased it, to “ sit in” with the fam- 
ily. It is needless to add that, after what 
I had just witnessed, I declined the hos- 
pitality as graciously as I knewhow. This 
is my nearest female neighbor. 

Another interesting house is the home 
of the justice of the peace for the prov- 
ince, who is a settler near us. He is a 
Scotchman, and can quote Alison’s “ His- 
tory of Europe.” His household com- 
prises himself and his wife —a half-breed 
woman —a married daughter, her hus- 
band and their two children, two other 
grown-up daughters, a son of fifteen, an- 
other of ten, and two young men lodgers. 
The house is a log cabin, and consists 
simply of one fair-sized room. It is 
scarcely a cause for surprise that the 
whole of this family suffered from scarlet 
fever last spring. The only wonder is 
that they all recovered. 

In such a thinly settled country it is 
naturally very difficult to get any sort of 
female help. Even in Winnipeg servants 
are hard to find, and when found are of 
such temper and quality, that I consider 
the lady most fortunate who can do with- 
out one. A friend of mine there paid 
thirty-six pounds a year to a very inferior 
servant, whose husband (an artisan) was 
besides allowed to live with her in the 
house. And I have known this man 
smoke a cigar in the hall with his hat on. 
When his wife left at two days’ notice, he 
explained that he was sorry to inconven- 
ience my friend, as she suited his wife 
very well, but that she (his wife) was 
“leaving to better herself.” From thirty 
to forty pounds is an ordinary salary for 
a domestic servant in Winnipeg. An 
hotel cook expects from sixty to a hun- 
dred pounds, or more still if the hotel be 
large. Under these circumstances, it is 
hopeless to think of a servant on the 
prairie, so I do the work myself, with oc- 
casional masculine aid. I have to make 
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even the bread and the butter, and pre- 
pare everything that is eaten. If 1 drive 
twelve miles with linen, and again the 
same distance to fetch it home, I can, 
by dint of great persuasion and pretty 
speeches, occasionally induce a half-breed 
woman to wash it. She charges me four 
shillings a dozen, and sends it back clean, 
certainly, but neither ironed nor even 
folded. So I generally manage, by the 
help of patience and a washing-machine, 
to do everything for myself. We have to 
use the most curious makeshifts in this 
out-of-the-way land. My bread-trencher 
is a thin section sawn from the middle of 
a tree, with the bark left on round the 
edge, and the top smoothed with sand- 
paper. My washstand is formed of an 
empty barrel, with boards laid over the 
top, and covered with cretonne. 

Of course, on the prairie we are our 
own landlords, and live rent-free on our 
own homestead. Taxes don’t amount to 
much, and food is no great expense, as 
game of all sorts abounds. Fish, too, is 
easy to get, as we are not far from Lake 
Manitoba, and in winter we can buy frozen 
fish from the Indians at a trifling cost. 
Prairie chicken, wild duck, partridge, 
snipe, and plover are very plentiful, and 
may be had for the shooting. When I 
say that I believe there is hardly a fenced 
farm between us ard the north pole, it is 
plain that poaching is an unknown crime. 
We can also trap and snare hares and 
rabbits, and shoot jumping deer occa- 
sionally. I have tried what was once a 
favorite old English dish — roast bittern 
— and find it beyond praise. Animals of 
most sorts are in the neighborhood. We 
can sit at night by the fire and hear a 
pack of prairie wolves go by in full cry 
across the snow. Timber wolves are 
scarcer; black bears are scarcer still, 
though more than one has been tracked 
and shot within a mile of our house. I 
have myself seen where Master Bruin 
had scooped out the ant-hills for his din- 
ner the day before. 

Then we get far too many skunks, be- 
sides foxes, badgers, and ermine — which 
make sad work in one’s pantry — with 
other members of the rat and squirrel 
tribe too numerous to mention. Forty 
miles north and north-west of us, you 
may find moose and elk, and farther still, 
buffalo. We have some very large birds 
of prey. An eagle-hawk, shot last sum- 
mer on the section next ours, measured 
five feet nine inches across the wings. 
Another hawk measured five feet eleven 
inches, and some of the owls are nearly as 


|large. In winter jays trouble us a good 
deal; they come just outside the house to 
peck up every stray crumb of food, and 
make a most disagreeable chatter. I 
have only seen three snakes on the prairie 
—they were of the kind called garter- 
snakes, with beautifully bright skins. 
Insects of various kinds infest the ground 
in summer, many like our English insects, 
but some strangers to me. 

All the country between us and Win- 
nipeg is flat and not at all picturesque, 
though by going as far west as Brandon, 
you come to “rolling” prairie. In early 
summer the ground is carpeted with the 
loveliest wild flowers. We are fortunate 
in having land which is nicely timbered. 
It not only gives us a pleasanter prospect 
than the dreadful monotony of a treeless 
flat, but it also entirely supplies us with 
firing. This is a great consideration ina 
country where wood is often expensive to 
buy, though the climate makes it a prime 
necessity of life. 

And this brings me to speak about my 
experience of the climate of Manitoba. 
The variations of temperature are very 
great. I have seen the thermometer 
stand at one ehundred and twenty-five 
degrees inside a tent in summer, and at 
fifty-eight degrees below zero, or ninety 
degrees below freezing point, outside the 
house in winter. Though such figures are 
hardly touched once a year, yet they serve 
to indicate an extraordinary range of tem- 
perature. Such Arctic cold would be 
unendurable if the air were not so wonder- 
fully dry and clear—and often very still 
— that it does not seem half as cold as it 
really is. I may mention one curious in- 
stance of this: though I always suffered 
terribly from chilblains in the old coun- 
try, 1 have never felt the least symptom 
of one in Manitoba. Then the changes 
of weather are not generally very sudden ; 
the heat and cold are fairly regular, and in 
mid-seasons the thermometer does not 
fluctuate much. Still, it is not easy for 
English lady readers to imagine the con- 
ditions of living in such a climate. 

Perhaps a few homely details may best 
serve to illustrate what winter in Manitoba 
means. The snow outside our house was 
from six to ten feet deep, from November 
to April. Travelling on wheels is, of 
course, out of the question, and we always 
used asleigh. The snow gets caked and 
frozen hard and smooth along the trails, 
and even if, as sometimes happens, the 
horse sinks, and you upset, still a clean 
snowdrift is better than mud to fall on. 
I tried to wear boots last November, and 
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one of my feet froze. Moccasins, made 
by Indians of moose skin, are used instead 
of shoes to cover the feet, which are first 
cased in several pairs of stockings. For 
travelling on foot snow-shoes are best. 
These, too, are of Indian make. They 
are generally flat frames of thin wood — 
from two to six feet long —pointed in 
front and rear, and filled up with inter- 
laced deer-sinew. The moccasined foot 
of the wearer is tied on in the middle of 
the snow-shoe, and after a little practice 
it is easy, so equipped, to walk five miles 
an hour across the snow. There is a 
snow-shoeing club in Winnipeg, where 
the art is taught and practised. Mitts 
supersede gloves during the winter, as if 
the fingers are separated they generally 
freeze. 

We were forced to melt snow for all the 
water we used last winter. The cold was 
so intense, that when melted snow water 
was poured from the boiler into a pail, and 
taken at once across to the stable, the ice 
on it frequently had to be broken with a 
stick before the cattle could drink; it 
froze so hard whilst being carried a dis- 
tance of some sixty yards in the open air. 
My husband would sonvetimes come in 
from a short visit to the stockyard with 
his nose frozen; indeed, it is rather a 
common sight to see people partly frozen. 
The part affected turns as white as mar- 
ble, and loses allfeeling. Unless you see 
yourself in a glass, or are told of it, you 
are not conscious of being frozen. In 
this plight it is best not to go near a fire, 
as sudden thawing is very pafnful. Peo- 
ple generally try friction, rubbing them- 
selves with snow, or better still, with 
paraffin oil. Occasionally, when one is 
frozen and far from help, the part frozen, 
if an extremity, will snap off. Last year 
a man living about thirty miles from us 
was told that his ear was frozen ; he put up 
his hand to feel, and the ear dropped off 
in his hand. Limbs sometimes have to 
be amputated from severe frostbites. My 
kitten’s ears froze and broke off last win- 
ter, and a neighbor’s pony lost its ears in 
the same way. 

I was surprised when I first found the 
mustard freeze in my mustard-pot, which 
stood a foot from the kitchen stove pipe, 
and two feet above the stove, where there 
was a blazing fire all day and every day 
through the winter. Yet the mustard 
froze between every meal. Bread froze if 
left for half an hour in a room without a 
fire. I once left a pitcher full of milk in 
the kitchen all night, and next morning on 
trying to move it the pitcher fell to pieces, 





and left the milk standing solid in its 
place. We could buy frozen milk by the 
pound, frozen so intensely, that when I put 
a lump of it in a tin into the oven, or on 
the top of the stove, the first part that 
melted would burn to the tin before the 
rest of it had thawed. I managed to melt 
it by first chopping the ice-milk into very 
small pieces. Clothes which had been 
washed froze before I could hang them on 
the line to dry. I used to leave them out 
two or three nights for the snow and 
frost to bleach, and they always needed 
thawing and drying again when they were 
brought indoors. Even after being 
damped and folded they would freeze 
together; and when I have been ironing 
the top of a pocket handkerchief, the 
lower part would freeze on to the table, 
which was close by a roaring wood fire. 
Ironing under these conditions is rather 
slow work. 

Such stories must sound almost incredi- 
ble except to those who, like myself, have 
witnessed the facts, though, of course, 
only in the most severe weather. A 
bearded Englishman, who stayed with us 
last winter, was often forced, when he 
came indoors, to thaw the icicles from 
his moustache, which froze to his beard, 
and hindered him from talking to us. A 
pail of water left in the kitchen all night, 
would freeze solid to the bottom before 
morning. This happened every time one 
was left, for two months. It is disap- 
pointing to lovers of skating that the out- 
door ice is completely spoilt by snow, 
which begins to fall as soon as the hard 
frost sets in. Though I lived within easy 
reach of Lake Manitoba, which is one 
hundred and thirty miles long, and was 
frozen hard for six months last season, I 
never once had my skates on. There are 
several covered rinks in Winnipeg, which 
are flooded, and so renewed every night. 

In such a climate every one who can 
afford it is dressed in fur. Seal, beaver, 
and otter skins are most fashionable. 
Ordinary people are content with bear, 
raccoon, or buffalo. The Winnipeg police- 
men all dress in buffalo coats down to 
their heels in winter, and almost every 
house contains at least one buffalo robe 
or rug. These cost from two to five 
pounds each, and are used for camp-bed- 
ding and driving-wraps. The keenest 
wind cannot pierce them. 

Winter is, of course, not equally severe 
throughout. Part of my description ap- 
plies only to its colder half. But toa 
woman the most trying part of-a winter in 
Manitoba is not its severity — for you 
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live in a warm house — but its length. 
Snow lay on the ground last season for 
six months and a half, and the great lakes 
were frozen for the same period. This 
sounds almost unbearably tedious to En- 
glish ears; and one’s eyes grow very 
weary of the bare, blank whiteness, and 
long for something green to look at; yet 
the bright, clean, still frosts, with brilliant 
sunshine, glorious skies, and moonlit, 
aurora-colored nights, have great compen- 
sations of their own. A blizzard (ze. a 
strong, keen, bone-piercing storm of wind 
with more or less snow) keeps every one 
indoors until its rather rare visit is over. 
But in spite of every inconvenience, out- 
doors and indoors, of the winter-time, I 
say deliberately that I would rather pass 
three winters on the prairie in Manitoba 
than one summer. 

During the three summer months the 
scorching heat and occasional parching 
winds might be borne, were it not for the 
terrible plague of mosquitoes which in- 
fests the whole province — bad in towns, 
but unspeakable on the prairie. I have 
sometimes been driving in the cool of a 
summer’s evening — and the evenings and 
nights of the hottest days are always deli- 
ciously cool — when I could not see my 
pony’s head through the dense cloud of 
mosquitoes which at sundown emerge 
from the shade where they take refuge 
all day, and almost darken the air. They 
are rather smaller editions of our common 
gnat, but the irritation produced by their 
stings is sometimes past endurance. I 
do not wonder that Mr. Archibald Forbes 
speaks of mosquitoes on the Danube, 
“ whose size and viciousness are only to 
be found equalled in Manitoba.” The 
implied tribute to our north-western in- 
sect is thoroughly deserved. 

I have tried most of the recommended 
remedies without finding anything even 
to alleviate the misery caused by these 
pests. A mixture of castor-oil and tar 


smeared over the body is said to be the | 


only sure preventive. This remedy seems 
as bad as the disease, and I have not 
tested it yet, but the consciousness of a 


hundred separate stings on one hand, and | 


of a face swollen to double its usual size, 
is enough to make one glad to try any 
prescription whatsoever. 

The first frost kills all the mosquitoes, 
sand-flies, etc., wholesale, and brings in 
six weeks Indian summer —the loveliest 
weather imaginable, fit for the valley of 
Avignon or the lotus-eaters’ paradise — 
when one’s chief desire is to live con- 
stantly out-of-doors. Heavy rains fall in 
September, but when the grass dries 
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again, and before the snow covers it, 
prairie fires light the country round. Ifa 


man throws down the match which has 
lit his pipe, he may start a blaze which will 
run along the ground for miles. From 
our home I have counted seven different 
fires round the horizonat once. The first 
snow stops them all for six months till the 
spring thaw. Then, when the dead grass 
of the last autumn has dried in the sun, 
they are asnumerous as ever. Great care 
is needed to keep safe the houses, which 
are all built of wood, and thatched with 
reed or shingles, and in that dry atmo- 
sphere very easily catch fire. The best 
precaution is to choose a still, dry day, 
and yourself to burn slowly and carefully 
a broad belt of dry grass all round your 
homestead ; this leaves nothing for suc- 
ceeding fires to catch, and they cannot 
cross it. 

I have drawn a_ one-sided picture. 
Other and cleverer persons have told the 
rest of the tale. I need not try to de- 
scribe over again the boundless spaces of 
prairie soil, the rich fertility of the Red 
River Valley, the phenomenal growth ofa 
new England in the great North-West. 
I have tried to set down a few of the con- 
ditions of living in this land of the future. 
Perhaps I have been able to notice some 
things which only a woman’s eye has the 
power of seeing. Certainly I am afraid 
this paper makes too much of the isola- 
tion, the hardship, the climatic difficulties 
of living on the prairie. The isolation, 
and hardship, and climate are not exag- 
gerated, but it is not easy to express in 
words the very great counterpoise which 
helps to make these things bearable. 
There is a freshness, a spontaneity, a 
freedom, an absence of convention and 
constraint, which seem to breathe in the 
bright, clear air of Manitoba. The tem- 
per and spirit of the place is so free, so 
cheery, so energetic, that it can afford to 
laugh at disagreeables. It may be rough, 





but it is certainly wholesome, and coming 
| to it from modern English city life is like 
jturning to the Percy Ballads after vain 
| attempts to comprehend the sonnets of 
Mr. Rossetti. 

I cannot conclude without testifying of 
the Canadians that they are as kind- 
hearted and hospitable a people as I ever 
wish to meet. The way in which they 
welcome English settlers, by their efforts 
to make them feel at home, is very pleas- 
ing, if not always quite successful. I 
have received more kindness from stran- 
gers in Canada than in any of the other 
countries where I have had opportunity 
of judging of hospitality. 
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How BANDANA HANDKERCHIEFS ARE 
Mane. — All bandana handkerchiefs, which 
used to be imported from India in considerable 
quantities in the end of the last and the be- 
ginning of the present century, and were an 
essential part of the equipment of the man of 
fashion, were long a puzzle to the printers and 
dyers of Great Britain, They were of silk, 
and bore white spots on a uniformly dyed red 
ground. The spots were produced by tying 
up the cloth at those parts so tightly, that 
when the handkerchief was dipped into the dye 
the latter could not penetrate the protected 
parts. When the cloth was dyed, and the tyings 
loosed, the white spots revealed themselves. 
Many attempts were made in Great Britain to 
imitate this product of Indian industry, but 
with little success until about 1811, when M. 
Keechlin invented the “discharge process” of 
figuring dyed cloth. This beautiful discovery 
was at once adopted by Messrs, Monteith & 
Co., of Glasgow, and’ so successfully worked 
as to produce goods exceeding in beauty the 
famous bandanas of India. Several other 
Glasgow firms turned their attention to the 
production of bandanas, and the city and its 
neighborhood has since enjoyed almost a mo- 
nopoly of this branch of manufacture. The 
cloth intended for bandanas is dyed of a uni- 
form color—most commonly red or blue— 
and a dozen pieces are laid one over another 
and wound uponaroller. This roller is placed 
on bearings behind a press of peculiar con- 
struction. The press consists of a bed-plate 
mounted on hydraulic gear and.an upper plate 
or “platen.” The printing, if we may so call 
it, is done by means of two stout plates of lead 
fixed to the upper and lower plates of the press 
respectively. If the design is to consist of, 
say, white spots in the colored ground, the ex- 
posed surfaces of the lead plates have cut into 
them a series of depressions corresponding to 
to the size and number of the spots desired. 
These have to be accurately placed, so that 
when the two plates are brought together the 
depressions of the one shall fall exactly over 
those in the other. All being ready, the press- 
man takes hold of the end of the twelve-fold 
web of cloth and lays it on the lower plate. 
The plates are then brought together with a 
pressure of two or three hundred tons. It will 
be noted that now the whole body of the cloth 
is tightly pinched except those parts which 
come between the depressions in the plates. 
Communicating with each of these depres- 
sions are openings through the upper plate, 
and channels leading thereto, When the pres- 
sure is fully on, a tap is opened and a stream 
of bleaching liquid flows along the channels in 
the upper plate and finds its way by the aper- 





ture to the cloth, through which it passes and 
makes its exit by openings in the depressions 
in the lower plate. To quicken the action of 
the liquid’ and cause it to penetrate the ex- 
posed parts of the cloth thoroughly, a force- 
pump is employed. As the liquid passes 
through the cloth it dissolves the connection 
between the mordant and the coloring matter, 
and carries off the latter, leaving the parts it 
has come into contact with purely white. A 
press attended by one man is capable of pro- 
ducing seven hundred handkerchiefs per day. 
There is no limit to the variety of forms that 
may be given to the cleared spaces, and many 
beautiful ‘effects are produced by printing 
various. colors into these. The effect of the 
adoption of this process of producing bandanas 
was (it need scarcely be said) to reduce their 
cost enormously, and consequently bring them 
into greatly extended use. The Draper. 


A Quaint EpirapH. — This epitaph is to 
be found in Edwinstowe Churchyard, on the 
edge of Sherwood Forest. Time has permitted 
the venerable stone to sink too low to leave 
the last words visible : — 


Attend 
This awful Monitor to Man’s Security. 
RICHARD NEIL, 

Who after having brav’d 

The boisterous Billows of the Biscan Shore, 
The gaping Terrors of the rude Atlantic, 
And fulminating Wrath of haughty France 
In Fights victorious, 

At 39, in Vital Plenitude, 

And the meridian of well-earned friendship, 
By some disastrous, unforseen Event, 
Yielded his Social Life 
To the minutia of his Element, 

In Thoresby Lake. 


As did the Partner of his fleeting Breath, 
JOHN BrrDsALL, 
Of youthful 28 ; but just immersed 
In Joys hymenial, 

Anxious to meet his lov'd, expecting Bride, 
Was too arrested by the liquid Wave. 
Alike deserving and alike beloved, 
Fell two lamented youths 
Together, in one unpropitious Night, 
The 29 of Jan., 1800; 

And this earth 
Them shall retain... 


Spectator 





